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SPACE—TIME. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
Amidst the Crowd a minstrel sang, 
And touched a string of finest sound ; 
Unheard, for clamour radely rang, 
And envious discord music drowned. 


And sweetness crept along the air ! 
Above the din the music rose— 


I heard the minstrel there ! | 


Too often this the poet's lot : 
He sings to present time in vain, 
With crowds around him, hearkening not, 
All careless mirth or loud disdain. 
But when a distant day has blushed 
Above the rude tumultuous throng, 
The clamour of an age is hushed— 
Then wakes the sleeping song ! 


NONSENSE. 
Nonsense ! thou delicious thing, 

Thought and feeling’s effervescence ; 
Like the bubbles from a spring, 

In their sparkling evanescence. 
Thou, the child of sport and play, 
When the brain keeps holiday ; 
When old gravity and reason 
Are dismiss’d as out of season ; 

And imagination seizes 

The dominion while she pleases— 
Though to praise thee can't be right, 
Yet, Nonsense, thou art exquisite ! 


When for long and weary hours, 

We have sat with patient faces, 
Tasking our exhausted powers 

To utter wise old common-places ; 
Hearing and repeating too, 

Things unquestionably truae— 
Maxims which there's no denying, 
Facts to which there's no replying : 
‘Then, how often have we said, 
With tired brain and aching head, 
** Sense may be all true and right— 


But, Nonsense, thou art exquisite !" 


When we close the fireside round— 
When young hearts with joy are brimming— 
While gay, laughing voices sound, 
And eyes with dewy mirth aré"swinming 
In the free and fearless sense 
Of friendship s fullest confidence ; 
Pleasant, then, without a check, 
To lay the reins on fancy’s neck, 


| have heard that that bird was worshipped by the Egyptians. 
| were so. 
leare with the army in Egypt; advismg me never to go there, or I should 

ca 


The other is the affair of women and priests,—au reste ; | always adopt the 
religion of the country [ am in.” 


| out I was inexorable, and seeing his fate inevitable, he resigned himse 


And let her wild caprices vary 
Through many a frolicsome vagary, 
Exclaiming, still in gay delight, 
“O, Nonsense, thou art exqusite !’’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
BY MRS ABELL, (LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE,) 

DURING THE TIME SPENT BY HIM IN HER FATHER’S HOUSE 

AT ST. HELENA.—No. II 


The Emperor possessed a splendid set of China of the Sévres manufacture, 
which had been executed at an eno:mous cust, and presented to him by the 
City of Paris. They were now unpacking, and he sent for us to see them 
Toey were painted by the first artists in Paris, and were most lovely. Eaci 
plate cost twenty-five Napoleons. ‘The subjects all bore reference to bis cam- 
paigns, or to some period of his early life. Many of them were battle pieces, 
in which the most striking incidents were portrayed with the utmost spirit and 
fidelity: Others were landscapes, represeuling scenery connected with his vie- 
tories and triumphs. 

One, | remember, made a great impression on me. It was a drawing of 
Napoleon on the bridge of Arcola. A slim youth—standing almost alove, with 
none near but the dead and dying, who had fallen around him—was cheering 
on his more distant comrades to the assault. ‘The spirit aud energy of his 
figure particularly attrac ed my adasiration. ‘The Emperor seemed picasid ai 
my admiring it, and putting his haad to his side, exclaimed, laughing, 

“ | was rather more slender then than I am now.” 

The battle of Leipsic was one of the subjeeis depicted onthe china. Na- 
poleon's figure was happily doae, and an admirable likeness ; but one feels ra- 
ther surprised at the selection of such a subject for a complimentary present. 
I believe the battle of Leipsic is considered 10 have been one of the most dis- 
astrous defeats on record ; but probably the good citizens of Parts were no! so 
well aware of this at the time the china was presented to him as they are 


|'word morf,”’ and the rest were blanks. 
| poleon’s contrivance I kaow not, but | was the first victim, and the Emperor 
| aking a cambric handkerchief out of his pocket, tied it tightly over my eyes, 


now. 


His campaign in Egypt furnished subjects for some of the illustrations, The| 


‘stork wes introduced in several of these Egyptiac scenes, and | happened to 
Lasked him if it 
He smiled, and en'ered ito a long narration of some of his adven- 


teh the ophthalmia, and spoil my eyes ! 
I had also heard that he had professed Mahometanism when there ; and I 


| had been prompted by some one to catechise him on the subject. I at once 


came out with the question in my English French. 
Pourqudi avez vous tourne Turque 
He did not at first understand me, and I was obliged to explain that tourné 
Turque meant changing his religion. 
He laughed and said, 
** What is that to vou! fighting is a soldier's seligion ; I never ch 


ed that. 


At a later period some Italian ecclesiastics arrived at St. Helena, and were 


attached to Napoleon's suite. 


Amongst the Emperor's domestics at the Briars, was a very droll character ; 
‘ms lamplighter, a sort of Leporello, a most ingenious little fellow in maki 
toys, aud other amusing mechanical contrivances. Napoleon would often se 
fur the scaramouch to amuse my brothers, who were infinitely delighted with 
ais tricks and buflooneries. Sometimes he corstructed balioons, which were 
inflated and sent up amidst the acclainations of the whole party. One day he 
contrived io harness four mice to a sinall carsiage, but the poor little animals 
were so terrified that he could not get them to move, and after many ineffectual 
attempts, my brothers entreated the Emperor to interfere. Napoleon told him 
to pinch the tails of the two leaders, ond when they started the others would 
follow. This he did, and immediately the whole four scampered off to our 
sreat amusement—Napoleon cujoying the fun as much as any of us, and de- 
lighted with the extravagant glee of my two brothers. 

I had ofien entreated the Emperor to give a ball before he left the Briars in 


the large room occupied by him, which had been built by my father for that 


| purpose. 
| He had promised me faithfully he would, but when I pressed him urgently 
for the fulfilment of his promise, be unly laughed at me, telling me he wondered 
‘{ could be so silly as to think such a thing possible. 

But I never ceased reproaching him for his breach of faith, and teased him 


''s0 that at last, to escape my importunities, he said, that as the ball was out of 


ithe question, he would consent. by way of amende honorable, to any thing I 
chose to demand to console me for my disappointment. 

‘Tell me, que veux w gue je fasse, Mademoiselle Betsee, pour te conso- 
ler.” 

I replied instantly. 

‘Tt you will play a game of ‘blind man's buff,’ which you have so often 
promised me, I will forgive you the ball, and never ask for it again.”’ Not know- 
ing the French term (if there is ahy) for blind man’s buff. 
| [had explained before to the Emperor the nature of the operation to be gone 
' hrough. 

“He laughed at my choice, and tried to persuade me to choose rye else, 
to it 
with a good grace, proposing that we should begin at once. 
| My sister and myself, and the son of either General Bertrand or some other 
of the Emperor's suire, formed the party. Napoleon said we should draw lois 
who should be blindfolded first, and he would distribute the tickets. 

Some slips of paper were prepared, on one of which was written the fatal 

Whether accidentally or by Na- 


asking me :f I could see. 

“ T cannot see you,” I replied, but a faint gleam of light did certainly es- 
cape through one corner, making my darkness a little less visible. 

Napoleon then taking bis hat waved it suddenly before my eyes; and the 
shedow and the wind ic ma‘le startling me, I drew back my heed. 

‘* Ab, leetle monkee,” he exclaimed in English, ** you can see pretty well.” 
| He then proceeded to tie anotaer hendkerchief over the first, wnich com- 
iple ely excluded every ray of light. 
| I was then placed in the middle of the room and the game began. 
| The Emperor commenced by creeping stealthily up to me and giving my nose 
ivery sharp twinge. 1 knowing it was him both from the act itself and his 
‘ootstep I daried forward and very nearly succeeded in catching him, but 
bounding sctively away, he eluded my grasp. I then groped about and advane- 
ng again, he this time took hold of my ear and pulled it, | stretched out my 
hands instantly, and in ihe exultation of the moment screamed out, “J have 
got you—I have got you—now you shall be blindfolded !” 
| But to my great mortification it proved to be my sister, under cover of whom 
‘Napo'eon had advauced, stretching his band over her head. 

We then recommexeed, the Emperer saying ,that es | had named the wrong 
person, I must continue blindfolded. He teesed and quizzed me about my mis- 
ake, and bantered me in every possible way ; eluding at the same time with 
the greatest dexterity, my endeavours to catch bum. 

At last when the fun was growing “‘fsst and furious,” and the uproar was 
at its height, it was announced that some one desired an audience of the Em- 
peror: and \v my great annoyance, as I bad set my heart on catching him, and 
insisting on his being blindfolded, our game came to a conclusion. 

The Emperor having returned from seeing his visiter, and his dinner-hour 
approaching, he lacked us to dine with him. We told him we had already 


“ Then come and see me eat,” he added ; and when his dinner was, 


AMERICAN 
he 
| 
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en into his marquee. When at table he! had a party, how many boitles of wine my father drank ; and then laughing and 


for me: I declined them as I had) counting on his fingers, generally made ‘he number up to five. One day to 


dined, but I had unfortunately told him once befere that 1 was very fond of jannoy me, he said that my countrywomen drank giv and brandy ; and thenadd- 
creams, and though I begged in vain to be excused, repee ting a thousard times) ed in English, mi eae ey 
j with so ifeulty managed to ou cou a g 
ly, at the yccusation, and that the ladies of England had the 
“oo shou h I was satisfied Napoleon was not ; and when I left off eating,|/utmost horror of drinking spirits, and that they were even fastidious in the re- 
he ccumanaaad feeding me like a baby, calling ree his little bambina, and laugh-|'finement of their ideas and their general habits. He seemed amused at my 
ing violently at my rueful coun'enance. At Jast I could bear it no longer, and) earnestness, and quoted the instance of a Mrs. B., who hed, in fact, paid him 
pos red out of the tent, the Emperor calling after me, a Visit once ina state of intoxication. It was singular, indeed, that ene of the 
% + Miss Betsee ; do stay, and eat another cream ; you know you told) few English ladies he had ever been presented to, should have been addicted to 
Op, 4 / his habit. At last he confessed, laughing, that he had made the eccusation 


” 
“a oe a _ sent in a quertity ef bon-bons by Marchand, with some) unly to tease me ; bot when I was going away he repeated, 
creams ; ee ated his compliments to Miss Betsee and the creams were for her oh «a You like dreenk, Mees Betsec z dreenk, dreenk.” 
The Emperor ssessed among his suite the most accomplished confiseur in _ As the time drew near for Napoleon's removal to Longwood, he would come 
the world. M. Piron daily supplied his table wish the most elaborate, and) into our drawing-room oftener, and stay longer. 
really sometimes the most elegant designs in patisserie, spun sugar, &c. He said he should have preferred altogether remaining at the Briars. That 
Triumphal arches, and amber palaces, glittering with prismatic tints, looked as| he beguiled the hours with us better than be ever thought it possible he could 
if they had been built for the queen of the fairies, after her majesty’s own de-| do on such a horrible rock as St. Helena. 
signs. 3 > _| A day or two before his departure, Genera! Bertrand came to the Briars and 
“Napoleon often sent us in some of the prettiest of these architectural deli-| informed Napoleon that Longwood smelt so strongly of paint, that it was unfit 
cacies ; and I shall always continue to think the bon-bons from the atelier of 19 go into. 
Monsieur Piron “more exquisite still” than any thing Ihave ever since) | shall never forget the fury of the emperor. He walked up and down the 
| lawn, gesticulating in the wildest manner. His rage was so great that it almost 


“Hat I suppose T must grant with a sigh, that early youth threw its couleur) choked him. He declared that the smell of paint was so obnoxious tu him 


de rose tints over Piron's bon-bons, as well as over the more intel'ectual joys that he would never inhabit a house where it existed ; and that if the grand 
of that happy period. _ | marshal’s report was true he should send down to the admiral, and refuse to 
The Emperor sometimes added sugared words to inake these sweet things enter Longwood. He ordered Las Cases to set off early the next morning to 
sweeter. | examine the house, and report if the information of General Bertrand wascor- 
On New Year's day a deputation consisting of the son of General Ber-) rect. 
trand, Henri, and Tristram, Madame Montholon’s little boy, arrived with ase- At this time | went out to him on the lawn and inquired the cause of his an- 
lection of bon-bons for us, and Napoleon observed that he had sent his cupidons ger, The instant I joined him be changed his manner, and in a calm tone 
to the graces. The bon-bons were placed in crys'al baskets, covered with mentioned the reason of his ennoyance. I was perfectly amazed at the power 
white satin napkins on Sévres plates. ‘The plates | kept till lately, when I pre- of coutrol he evinced over his temper. In one moment, from the most awful 
sented them to a lady who had shown my mother and myself many very kind’ state of fury, he subdued his irritated manner into perfect gentleness and com. 
attentions. And this was tho last I possessed of Napoleon's many little gifis| ‘posure. 
to me, with the excepricn of a lock of his hair, which f still retain, and which Las Cases set off at daylight the next morning, and returned before twelve 
might be mistaken for the hair of an mfant from its extreme softness and silki-|\oclock. He informed the emperor that the smell of paint was so slight as to 
| be searcely perceptible, and thet a few hours would remove it altogether. The 


Napoleon was fond of sending these little presents to ladies, and generally’ grand marshel was sharply reprimanded, as | afterwards learned, for making an 


courteous and attentive in his demeanour towards them. He always gave me exaggerated report. 
the impression of being fond of lady's society ; and as Mr. O'Meara remarks ft was arranged that he should leave the Briars two days afterwerds for Long- 
when alluding to my sister and myself dining one day with him, ** His con-| wood, which was now quite rea¢y for him. On the appointed morning, which 
versation was the perfection of causerie, and very tether : He dana ral to me was a most melancholy one, Sir G. Cockburn, accompanied by the em- 
haps rather too fond of using direct compliments, but this was very pardonable peror’s suite came to the Briars to escort him to his new abose. 1 was crying 
in one of his rank and country. bitterly, and he ceme up and said, 

He remarked once, that he hed heard a great deal of the beauty and ele.) * You must not ery, agar see you must come and sce me very 

ce of the governor’s daughter, and asked me who I thought the most beau-; often et Longw« od; when will you ride up?” 

tiful woman i the island. T told him I thought Madame Bertrand superior be-|, L told him that depended on my father. He turned round to papa and 
yond all comparison to any one I had ever seen before. My farherhad been  said,— ; 
greatly struck with her majestic appearance on board the Northumberland: | ‘ Balcombe, you must bring Missee Jane and Betsee to see me next week, 


1 thought every one else sank into insignificance when she appear- and very often.”’ 
nade tert , My father promised he would, and kept his word. He asked where mamma 


ed. And yet her features were not regular, and she had no strict pretension | 


to beauty ; but the expression of her face was very intellectual, and her bear-! 
ing queen like and dignified. 


was, and I said she desired her kind regards to the emperor, and regretted not 
\being able to see hit before his departure, as she was ill in bed. 


apoleon asked me if I did not consider Madame Montholon pretty. I said) “1 will go up and see her.” 


no. He then desired Marchand to bring down a snuff box, on the lid of which. 


__ And upstairs he darted before we had time to tell my mother of his approach. 
He seated himself on the bed, and expressed his regret at hearing she was 


was a miniature of Madame Montholon. It certainly was like her, and very, 


‘unwell. 


beautiful. He told me it was what she had been when young. He then re- 
curred again to Miss C——, and ssid Gourgaud spoke in raptures of her, and) He was warm in his acknowledgments of her attentions to him, and said he 


had sketched her portrait from memory. He produced the drawing, and wished would have preferred staying eltogether at the Briars,* if they would have 
to know if I thought it a good likeness. 1 told him she was infinitely more) permitted him. He then presented my mother with a gold snuff-box, and beg- 
lovely, and that it bore no trace of resemblance to her. I mentioned also that ged she would give it to my father as a mark of his fnendship. He gave me 


she was very clever and amiable. Napoleon said I was very enthusiastic in her /a beautiful little honbonzer,which I had often admired, and said, 


favour, and had made him long to see her. 


|| “ You ean give it as a gage d'amour to le petut Las Cases.” 


Mesdames Montholon and Bertrand, and the rest of his suite, often came}! burst into tears, and ran out of the room. _ 
to see him at the Briars, and remaiuved the day. It was quite delightful to | went to a window from which | could see his departure, but my heart was 


witness the deference and respect with which he was treated by them all. To 
them he was still “le grand empereur.”” His every look was watched, and 
each wish anticipated as if he had still been on the throne of Charlemagne. 
On one of these occasions Madame Bertrand produced a miniature of the 
Empress Josephine, which she showed to Napoleon. He gazed at it with the 


greatest emotion for a considerable time without speaking. At last he exclaim-| 


ed it was the most perfect likeness he had ever seen of her, and told Madame 
Bertrand he would keep it, which he did until his death. He has often looked 
at my mother for a length of time very earnestly, and then apologized, saying, 
that she reminded him zo much of Josephine. Her memory appeared to be 


idolized by him, and he was never weary of dwelling on her sweetness of dis-|| 


position and the grace of her movements. He said she was the most truly fe- 
minine of any woman he had ever known. 


“8 full to look at him leaving us, and throwing myself on the bed I cried bit- 
terly for along time. When my father returned we asked him how the em- 
‘peror liked his new residence. He said that he appeared out of spirits, and 
‘retiting to his dressing room had shut himself up for the remainder of the 
_ With Napoleon's departure from the Briars my personal recellection of him 
imay be said to have come to a conclusion. Froin my father being the empe- 
ror’s purveyor we hed a general order to visit him, and we seldom allowed a 
‘week to elapye without seeing him. On those occasions we generally arr.ved 
lin time to breakfast with him at one, and returned in the evening. 

| He was more subject to depression than when at the Briars ; but still gleams 
jof his former playfulness shone out at times. On one occasion we found hith 
firing at a mark with pistols. He put one into my hand loaded, I believe with 


Napoleon afterwards spoke of the Empress Marie Louise with great gt ‘powder, and in great trepidation I fired it off: he often called me afterwards 


ness and affection. He said she would have followed him to St. Helena i 
she had been allowed ; end that she was an amiable creature, and a very good 
wife. 

He possessed several portraits of her. They were not very attractive, and 
were seen tu disadvantage when contrasted, as they generally were, with bis 
own handsome and intellectual-looking family. 

The emperor retired early this evening. He had been in low spirits since 
his audience of his visiter: and afier the portraits of the Empress Josephine 
and Marie Louise had been produced, he appeared absorbed in mournful reflec- 
tion, and was still more melancholy and dejected for the rest of the evening. 
His visiter proved to be a Count Piontkowski, a Polish officer, who had former- 
ly held a commission in ‘‘ la grande armée,” and had landed in the morning. 


“* La petite tiraidleure,” and said he would form a corps of sharpshooters of 
which I should be the captain. He then went into the house, and he took me 
‘into the billiard-room, a table having been just set up at Longwood. I remem- 
‘ber thinking it too childish for men, end very like marbles on a larger scale. 
‘The emperor condescended tv teach me how to play, but I made very little 
progress, and amused myself with trying to hit his imperial fingers with the 
balls instead of making cannons and hazards. 

Napoleon's health and activity began to decline soon after his arrival at Long- 
wood. In consequence of the unfortunate disputes with the governor, Sir 
'Hudzon Lowe, he refused to teke the exercise his constitution required, and 
jhis health became visibly impaired. He was vunatle, consequently, to enjoy 
ithe buoyancy of spirits which probably had been the chief cause of his ellow- 


having with great difficulty obtained permission to follow his master into exile, 
‘to share with him his vulture and his rock.” He called at the Briars, and re- 
questing an audience, information had been sent to the emperor of his arrival. 
A long interview took place between them, which apparently excited painful 
reminiscences in the mind of the emperor. I asked him afterwards about his 
visiter. He seemed to have little personal recollection of him, but seemed 

tified with his devotion, and said he had proved himself a faithfal servant by 
ollowing him into exile. 

The emperor’s English, of which he sometimes spoke a few words, was the 
oddest in the world. He hed formed an exaggerated idea of the quantity of| 


* © *snk by English gentlemen, and used always to ask me, after we had 


ling me to be so often in his society, and distinguishing me with so much of 
his regard. But he never failed to treat me with the greatest tencerness and 


kindness. 
Some months after his departure I was attacked with an alarming illness. 


* I trust | maybe forgiven the insertion of the following extracts from Mr. O’Mera’s 
“Voice from St Helena.” 

“The Briars is the name of an estate romantically situated, about a mile anda half 
from James-town, compiising a few acres of highly-cultivated land, excellent fruit and 
kitchen-gardens, plentiiully supplied with water. with many delightful shady walks, and 
long celebrated for the genuine old English hospitality of the proprietor, Mr. Balcombe. 

“* Nothing was left undone by this worthy family that could contribute to Jessen the in- 
conveniences of his (Napoleon's) situation.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. O'Meara attended me, and at one time despaired of my recovery. The. 
emperor's kindness in making inquiries after me, and his other atteutions I can’ 
never forget. He ordered his confiseur when | became convalescent to supply: 
me daily from his own table with every delicacy to tempt my appetite, and re-| 
store my strength. 

In concluding my brief record of Napoleon J will spare my readers any! 
lengthened expression of my own opinion of his character. | have placed be-| 
fore them the greater part of what occurred while | was in his society, aud 
have thus given them, as far as | am able, the same means of judging of hm as 
1 possess myself. But yet, in a personal intercourse, incideats occur of too 
tr.vial or sub le a nature to be communicated to otbers, but which are still the 
of character, from being the results of umpulse, and unpreme 

itated. 

Eveu a luok, a tone of the voice, a gesture, in en unreserved momen!, will 
give an ingight into the real disposition which years of a more formal miter 
course would fail to convey ; aud this is particularly the case in the associa- 
tion of a person of maiure age with very young people. There is generally a 
confiding candour aud openvess about them which ivites confidence mm return 
and which tempts a man of the world to throw off the iron mask of reserve 
and caution, and be once more as a child. This at least tovk place in my in- 
tercourse with Napoleon, and | may therefore perhaps venture to say a few 
words on the general iunpression he left on my mind, after three months daily 
communication with him. 

The p int of character which has more than any other been a subject of «is- 
pute between Napoleon s friends aud his evemies, and which will ever ve the 
most important of ali estimation of a woman is, whether he furuished another 
proof of the ‘close affinity between superlative intellect and the warmth of 
the generous affections” (ta use the words of the Rev.— Crabbe, in, his de— 
lightful life of his father), or whether he is to be considered a superior kind of 
calculating machine, the reasonimg power peifect, but the heart altogether ab- 
sent. 

Bourrienne, who, although conscientious and exact in the main exhibits no 
partiality to the emperor, describes him as “tres peu aimant,”’ and reports bis 
having said, * | have no friend except Duroc, who is unfeeling and cold, and 
suits me ;’' and this may have been true in his intercourse with the world, and 
with men whom he was accustumed to consider as mere machines,—the instru 
ments of his glory and ambition : and whow he therefore valued in proportion 
to the sternuess of the stuff they were made of. Even bis brothers, whom he 
is said to have included im this sweeping abnegetion of friendship, he taught 
himself to look upon as the means of carrying out his ambitious projects, and 
as they were pot always subservient to his will, but came at times into politi- 
cal collision with him, his fraternal aflection, which seldom resists the rode 
shocks vf coureuding worldly mterests, was covied and weakened im the strug 
gle. 
But my own conviction ts, that unless Napvleon’s ambition interfered, to 


which every thing else was sacrificed, he was possessed of much sensibility! |/pe 


aud feeling, and was capable of sirong attachment. 

The Duchess d’ Avrantes, who was intimately acquainted with Napoleon ai 
an early age, gives him credit for much more warmth of heart than ts allowed 
him by the word ; and brought up as she had been with himself aud his family 
she was well quaiifiedto form an opinion of him. 

I think his love of chiidren, aid the Lam he felt in their society, and that, 
too, at the most calamitous period of his life, when a cold and unattachable 
nature would have been abandoned to the imdulgence of selfish misery ; I it- 
self speaks volumes for his goodness of heart. After hours of laborious oc- 
cupation, he would ofien permit us to join him ; and that which would have 
fatigued and exhausted the spirits of others, seemed only to recruit and reno 
vate him. His gaiety was often exuberant at these moments ; be eutered into 
all the feclings of young people, and when with them was a mere child, and, | 
may add, a most amusing ene. | feel, however, even painfully, the d fficulty 
of conveying 'o my readers my own impression of the disposition of Nepo- 
Jeon. Matters of feeling are often incapable of demonstration. 

The innumerable acts of smiability and kindness which be lav shid on all 
around him at my tather’s house, derived perhaps their chief charm from the 
way in which they were done—they would not bear being told. Apart from 
the sweetness of his smile and manner, their effect would have beeu compara- 
tively nothing. But young people are generally keen observers of character. 
Their perceptive faculties are ever on the alert, and their powers of observation 
not the less acute, perhaps, that their reason lies dormant, and there 1s nothmg 
to interrupt the exercise of their pereeptions. Aud after seeing Napoleon i 
every possible mood, and in his most unguarded moments, when | am _ sure 
from his manner that the idea of acting « part never entered his head, 1 left 
him impressed with the most complete conviction of his want of guile, and the 
thorough amiability aud yooduess of bis heart. ‘That this feeling was common 
to almost every one who approached him, the respect and devotion of his ful- 
lowers at St. Helena is a sutticient proof. They had then nothing more to 
expect from him, and only entailed misery on themselves by adhering to his 
fortunes. 

Shortly after he left the Briars fur Lougwood, I was witness to an instance) 
of the almost worship with which he was regarded by these around him. A 
lady of high distinction at St. Helena, whose husband filled one of the diploma. 
tic offices there, rode up one morning to the Briars. I happened to be on the 
lawn, and she requested me to show her the part of the cottage occupied by 
the emperor. | conducted ber to the pavilion, which she surveyed with intense 
interest ; but when I pointed out to her the crown which had been cut from 
the turf by his fahful adherents, she lost all control over her feelings. Burst- 
ing intoa fit of passionate weeping, she sunk on her knees upon the ground, 
sobbing hysterically. At last she fell forward, and | became quite alarmed, 
and would have run to the cottage to tell my mother and procure some restora- 
tives ; but starting up, she implored me, in a voice broken by emotion, to cali 
no one, for that she should soon be herself again. She entreated me pot to 
mention to any one what had occurred ; and proceeded to say that the memory 
of Napoloun was treasured i the hearts of the French people as it was tp hers ;) 
aud that they would all willingly de forhim. She was herself a French-woman) 
and very beautiful. : 

She recovered herself after some time, and put a thousand questions to me 
about Napoleon, the answers tv which seemed to interest her exceedingly.’ 
She said several times, ** How happy it must have made you to be with the! 
emperor!” 

After a long interview, she puta thick veil down over her still agitated 
features, and returning to her horse, mounted and rode away. For once, | 
kept a secret, and though questioned on the subject, | merely said she had 
come te sce the pavilion, without betray ng what had taken place. 

Napoleon, on his first arrival, showed an melination to mix in what little)| 
society St. Helena afforded, aud would, | thipk, have coutinued to do so but 


| 


for the unhappy differences with Sir Hudson Lowe. These at length grew to 
such a height, that the emperor seemed to consider it almost a point of honour 
to shut himself up, and make himself asm scrably as possible, io order Lo ex- 
cite indignation against the governor. . 

Into the merits of these quarrels it is not my intention to en'er. With all 
my feelmg of partiality for the emperor, | have often doubted woether any hu- 
maw beimg could have filled the situation of Sir Hudson Lowe, wr hout becom- 
ing embroiled with his unhappy captive The very tile with which be was 
eccos:ed, and the manner of addressing bim when contrasted wit! the devo ion 
vf those arouod him, must have seemed almost insulting ; and the emperor 
was most brusque and uncompromising 1 showing his dislike to any one who 
did not please im. ‘The necessary restrictions on bis personal |.berty would 
always have been a fruitful source of discord. And even bad Napoleon him- 
self been inclined to submit to his fate with equanimity, 1 is doubtful whether 
his followers would have allowed him. Accustomed as they had been to the 
gatety and brilliancy of the French capits|, thei seyowr,’ to use their own 
words, oi) that lone island, cou'd not failte be * wffreux.” Aud as they were 
generally the medium of communication between Napoleon aud the authori- 
ues, the correspondence would necessarily be tinged with more or less of the 
bitterness of their feelings. ‘Their very devotion to the emperor would make 
them too tenacious and exacting wih regard to the deterence his s tuation en- 
title+ him to ; aud thus orders and regulatwns, which only scemed to the av- 
thorities indispensable to his security, became a crime intheir eyes, and were 
represented to the emperor as gratuitous end cruel insults. 

Napoleon, too, in the abseuce of every thing more worthy of supplying food 
to his mighty intellee:, did not disdain to interest himself ia the mecest trifles. 
My father has often described lim as appearing as wuch absorbed and occupied 
m the details of some petty squabble with the governer, as if the fate of em- 
pires had been under discussion. He has often made us langh with bis account 
of the ndiculous way im which Napoleon spoke of Sir Hudson Lowe ; but their 
disputes were generally on subjects so trivial, that }ecrm i my duty to draw 
a veil over last iwfirmities of noble a 

One circumstance I may relate 

Napoleon wisbing to learn Eng! sh, procured some English books, end 
amongst them * Avsop’s Fables” were scuthin. In ove of the fables the sick 
lion, after submitting with fortitude to the meults of the many animals who 
came to exult over bis fallen greatness, at last received a kick in the face from 
the ass 

** | could have borne every thing but this,” the lion said. 

Napoleon showed the woodcut, and added, © It is me end your governor.” 

Awongst other accusations against Napoleon, so.we writers have said that 
he was deficient in courage. He always gave me the idea on the con rary of 
veing constiutionally fearless. I have already mentioned his feats of horse- 
manship ; aud the speed with which his carriage generally tore along the nar- 
row mountainous roads of St. Helena would have been imtolerable to @ timid 
rsop. Ihave morethen once seen geutlemen, whose borses were rather 
skitti:h, obliged to turn, to their great anvoyence, when the emperor approach- 
ed almost at speed, and fairly take to their becls, pursued by him, vutil they 
reached an open space wherethey could pass his carriage without danger of 
their horses shying and going down a precipice. 

He hat a description of jauuting car, im which he yoked three Cape horses 
abreast in the French style. And ifhe got any one ito th s, he seldom let his 
victim out until he bad frightened him heartily. 

One day he told General Gourgand to make his horse rear. and put his fore- 
paws into the carriage, to my great terror He seemed indeed to possess no 
jnerves himself, and to laugh at the existence of fear in others. 

Napoleon, as far as [ was capable of judging, could net be considered fond 
of literature. He seldom introduced the topic in conversation, and ! suspect his 
reading was confined a'most solely to scientific subjects. | have heard him 
speak sligh ingly of poets, aud call them reveurs ; «ud still | believe the most 
visionary of them all was the only oue he ever read. But his own and undefin- 
ed schemes of ambition scemed to have found something congenial m the dreamy 
sublimiies of Ossian. 


OWRE TRUE A TALE, 
BY AN OBJECT. 
In the day of our ancestors it was customary for the students at the Scotch 
universities to reside within the buildings of the respective colleges ; and a strict 
submission was enforced to the rules imposed by the legal authorities for the 
management of those institutions and the guidance of the young attending 
meident took place, a growing 


them. 

About the time, however, when the followi 
impatience of the rigid manner in which pte, Syme were enforced had been 
for some time apparent ; and the officers of the university had adopted the inju- 
dicious plan of curbing the increasing freecom by a vexatious exaction of obedi- 
nanan the various rules which had become, more especially, the subject of 
complaint. 
Among those who thus rendered themselves in a peculiar degree obnoxious 
to the fiery and unforgiving Highlanders, who constituted the great majority of 
the students, was the janitor, or porter of the college of St. Mary's, whose , 
one voy consisted in reporting the names of those who remained without the 
gates later than the hour appointed as that at which all students should be in 
their respective apartments. Being a man of austere and overbearing disposi- 
tion, he executed the trust reposed in him with a rigour which was extremel 
galling to the more advanced students, whose proud Highland blood could ill 
brook the control of a base-born Sassenach door-keeper , and who knowing that 
all complaints against such a tyrant would prove fruitless, vented their ill-sup- 
pressed animosity in all the various petty aunoyances which young men are so 
ready to invent and so apt to put in practice. 
At the social season of Christmas, when the cold bleak winds make young 
hearts beat more warmly, the students, according to their usual custom, resoly- 
ed to enjoy themselves m the way most congemal to their habits and circum- 
stances, and even the surly janitor became less gruff than usual. ln the midst 
of the overflowing frolic and happiness of the season, however, something oc- 
curred to rouse the smothered hatred against him, and « plan was soon devised 
to heighten the general sport at the expense of the ungrecious individual. 
During the evening of Hogmanay, a night on which the professors were ac- 
customed to meet welcome in the coming vear m the society of themselves 
and families, the students prepared their annual fete on the occasion ; but it was 
evident, from the twinkle of their eyes, that some fon more racy than usual 
was In contemplation, and the keen watch kept over every transient loiterer be- 
spoke the resolution to keep the secret as close as possible. 
The evening at last closed in, and the noisy rioting and play which had con- 
tinued during the day became more and more contmed to the interior of the 
buildings, particularly to the refreshimeut-hall and the reoms adjoining, in which 
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dancing, speech-making, aftinezaing, seemed each at times to obtain the mas- 


tery. 

Fond of a “ ylass,"’ it required but little persuasion to prevail on the janitor to 
become a partaker in the festivities which were being carried on, and the seducing 
‘glass’ in a short time seemed to thaw the usual coldness of his nature. Little 
art was afterwards requived to induce him to retire into an adjoining apartment, 
where he found himself instantly handcuffed and a prisoner. Surprised at the 


appearance of the room fitted up as a court of justice, the bench filled by two of) and vindictive Highlanders : the subsequent proceedings certainly gave great 


the senior students robed as judges, while others dressed in gowns and wigs 


were ready to officiate as counsel, the janitor hesitated to advance, till the good. 


humour engendered by the treat he had received from them induced him to join 
in the ceremony a d act the part which was imposed on him in the play intend- 
ed to be performed. Silence having been obtained, and the authority for hold- 
ing the mock court proclaimed, it was fenced* in the usual manner; counsel 
also having been appointed for the prisoner, and all the other ceremonies con- 
ducted in legal form, the officers placed the janitor in the panel's seat, and a 
jury was chosen and sworn in. The officiating advocated-depute then read the 
indictment, stating that, ** whereas by the laws of this and every other well- 
governed realin, tyranny and oppression are crimes worthy of being visited with 
all due severity, and are punishable by death or otherwise. &e., yet true it is and 
of verity that you, John Bence, panel at the bar, did, upon the 10th day ot the 
month of November last past, &c., maliciously commit the said erimes of tyran- 
ny and oppression, whereby you have rendered yourself liable to be tried by a 
jury of your peers and countrymen,’ &e. He concluded the paper by asking, 
“ Tlow say you, John Downie, guilty oc not guilty?” “ Not guilty, iy lord,’ 
replied the prisoner, and the trial proceeded under the customary forms. 

After the examination of the witnesses, a powerful speech from the prisoner's 
counsel, and a reply from the public prosecutor, the younger judge summed up 
the evidence, and the jury retired to consult upon their verdict. After an ab- 
sence of five minutes they re-entered the court and by the foreman returned an 
unanimous verdict of * Guilty! which was received by the audience with a 
buzz of applause. 

The senior judge then spoke ; and after severely reproving the audience for 
such an uncharitable display of unchristian feeling towards the deluded person 
who stood at the bar, proceeded to pass sentence upon him with all gravity and 
sobriety of demeanour ; poiting out the heinousness of his crimes, he besought 
him to —— of his sins to that Being who alone knows who is sincere, and to 
trust for forgivness to that blood which alone can wash out transgressions : and 
concluded by putting on the black cap and ordaining him “to be carried from 
the bar to the place of execution, and there, having his eyes blindfolded, to suf- 
fer death by having his head severed from his body by the blow or blows of an 
axe. ‘This I pronounce as doom, and may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

The prisoner was thereupon deliverd over to the sherriff, and by him conduet- 
ed into another room hung round with the red gowns of the students, and at the 
upper end of which stood a block, surrounded and sprinkled over with saw-dust 
near which stood an appropriate executioner, armed with a new and bright axe. 
The door was afterwards locked. 

Hitherto the good humour of the janitor had not failed him; but sundry mis- 
givings which at moments had passed across his brain now rushed into his mind 
at once, and convinced him that these sons of fierce and lawless chiefs actually 
intended to sacrifice him to their ill-concealed hatred and revenge. Kemon- 
strance was followed by threats, and threats were succeeded by rage, but all 
were equally unavailing : the handcuffs rendered him powerless, and the gaoler 
and his assistants firmly restrained his attempts to liberate himself. Impotent 
rage at last gave place to craven fear, and promises, prayers, and entreaties, 
were poured out by the unhappy man in all the agony of anticipated yet unex- 
pected death. Five minutes were allowed him to make his peace with Heaven 
and a priest approached to offer him the consolations of shes. Iu vain did 
the ill-fated man appeal to his ghostly comforter,—in vain beseeching him to 
put an end to such a gloomy play. He was calmly advised to use the short 
time in applying for mercy where it could be granted, and not waste the few 
moments of his life which remained in fruitless appeals to his fellow-men. The 


a mystery. Poison was generally pointed to as being the most certain and least 
apparent means of having accomplished the object ; but, from examination, no 
trace of any such could be found, although the lower class of inhabitants broadly 
and stoutly affirmed that the medical men employed were unwilling to declare 
their opinion, lest some of their own friends should be proved to have been ac- 
tors in the suddentragedy. Nor was it unasserted that the sudden death of 
‘Downie was a cool and deliberate murder planned and completed by the angry 


countenance to this conjecture. 
|| The corpse was removed to the chapel of the college early on the following 
| morning, and was visited during the day by great numbers of the inhabitants 
| of the town and neighbourhood, many of whom insi- ted that the students should 
undergo an ordeal at that time considered infallible in its effects, namely, that 
‘jon the murderer touching, or even approaching, the body of the murdered man, 
| the blood would spring afresh from every wound, or even from the mouth and 
| nostrils, if no external wounds were apparent. So clamorous had the public 
become on this subject towards evening that the professors considered it abso- 
lutely necessary, forthe preservation of the peace, to declare that, during the 
next day, the catalogue of the stadents should be produced, and each, on the 
| calling of his name, should advance, and lay his hand wpon the body. The 
remnants of gross superstition were as yet so warped around the early educa- 
| tion of the natives of the wild moors and glens of the Highlands, that it can 
\/exeite but little surprise it several of the students felt far from comfortable at 
ithe thought of such an experiment, while others, perfectly convinced of the 
futility of the test, offered to be the first to go through the ceremony and in or- 
der to convince those who felt any doubt on the subject, volunteered to ap- 
proach and touch the body early on the followmg morning. Among those who 
thus caine forward were the student who acted as senior judge, two or three of 
ithe counsel, several of the yary, and the executioner. No argument could pre- 
'va'l on the younger judge to undergo the experiment, or to come under the 
same roof with the dead man. Morning came, and the students took the ear- 
liest unsuspected opportunity of approaching the corpse, and each in some way 
touching the uncovered skin, but no symptoms of recognition was displayed by 
‘the inanimate mass ; the icy chill of death had trozen up the blood in too secure 
|a bond to permit of its coursing through or frem the vems ; and the most gnilty 
actors rejoined their companions, unaceused, and able to urge their example as 
|\@ proof of the inutility of the test. 
At twelve o'clock, the students met in the public hall of the college, and pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, where the ceremony was to take place. The solemn or- 
deal which they were about to pass through in the presence of the professors, 
jrobed and seated im formal state, and of the populace stationed around the lower 
‘end of the chapel, excited by evil passions, and muttering curses, “ not loud 
lbut deep,”’ produced effects on the students as varied as their natures. The 
\quickened breathing and restless eye of one betrayed at least the wish that the 
scene was well over; while the half-shut eye of his neighbour, glaneing from 
beneath the bushy eyebrow, bespoke the latent humour with which its possessor 
regarded the expression of the feelings and passions of those around him. 
Apprehension and suspicion ereated an oppressive silence, as the first on the 
list, a medical stad@nt, on his name being called, advanced to the middle of the 
chapel. Every eye was fixed upon him as he calmly and fearlessly laid his hand 
upon the cold clammy brow of the corpse. A murmur of satisfaction rose from 
the populace, while a load seemed litted off the minds of several of the stu- 
dents, as he returned to his seat unpolluted by the accusing blood of the pallid 
corpse. Another and another followed, and still the gory stream refused to 
flow. The ninth was he who had been the younger judge. He sprang from 
his seat on his name heing pronounced, and staggered forwards to the dreaded 
spot. Slowly he lifted his trembling arm and laid his hand upon the senseless 
mass. He moved one step and fell extended on the floor. He was lifted up 
and carried to the air, and from thence to his lodgings, still in a state of insen- 
sibility. After a short delay, the ceremony proceeded, and was concluded with- 
out further interruption. 
Disappointed in their expectations of the body accusing its murderers, yet sa- 


allowed period at length elapsed, and the doomed man was blindfolded, and laid 
upon the block ; his neck was bared, and the preconcerted signal (the word 
Death) was followed by the sudden descent of—a wet towel across the prison- 
er's neck, and a simultancous burst of laughter from the assembled crowd. 

The janitor moved not ; they touched him,—he spoke not; he lay an usouled 
clod! Eye met eye, and faces pale with fear, 

“ There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time !" 


The medical students attempted by every means in their power to recall the 
suspended animation; but the spirit had already passsed that bourn from 
whence no traveller returns, and his existence was recorded “ among the things 
which were 

Consternation and alarm filled the minds of the students. ‘They were ad- 
dressed by the one who had acted as senior judge, who, referring to the melan- 
choly catastrophe which had so unexpectedly taken place, suggested, that as 
all were equally concerned in designing and approving of the scheme, it would 
be both unjust and cowardly to sutter those who had acted the more conspicuous 
parts solely to become liable to the offended laws of their country ; and that, as 
there had been no witnesses except themselves to any part of the transaction, he 
oroposed that all should be bound by a solemn oath to the most inviolable se- 
crecy, and that they should adopt the most effectual plan to get rd of every 
thing which could in the smallest degree implicate them in the unforcseen tra- 
gedy. Such an appeal had its intended effect on gencrous young men _ bewild- 
ered by the awful situation in which they were placed. A solemn oath was in- 
dividually taken, and a consultation held on the manner in which the body was 
to be disposed of. With celerity, and in silence, every vestige of the court 
and execution was removed ; the doors were locked, and the keys placed in the 
hands of the corpse, which was laid on its face in the piazza of the college, in 
the direction of his own house, and within sight of some of the apartments; 
of the students, who remained in a state of watchfulness till daylight. 

Long, dreary, and restless was that night in the college of St. Mary, and 
the young year dawned on many a troubled brow. In the morning the body 
was foun’, the professors informed, the town was alarmed ; and the students 
immediately suspected. Examinations were madc by the professors, and pre- 
cognitions taken by the public prosecutof, Rumour breatheda whisper of a 
trick to be played on Downie, and some students were taken into eustody on 
suspicion of bemg unplicated ; yct nothing could be brought home to any one. ' 
Faithfully they s'ood, ‘‘ shoulder to shoulder,” and none could inform against 
them. 

That the man had been by some means killed by the students was the firm 
belief of every inhabitant in the place ; but how, or by what means, was to all 


* Jn Scotland the Courts of Justice are opened, or fenced, by prayer, ’ 


lisfied that it must have been the students, the rabble vented their spleen against 
the young man who had fainted, vociferating loudly for his instant committal 
into custody ; and it was only at a late hour, and on the solemn assurance of 
the professors that they would take the necessary steps on the following day for 
his re-examination, and, if necessary, consign him to prison, that the exaspera- 
ted inhabitants retired to their homes. 

The ill feeling which in general existed between the inhabitants and students 
had not been diminished by these occurrences, and the more daring and fearless 
of the latter resolved to proceed a step further than they had hitherto done, and 
shew the townsmen that they beld their threats of revenge at contemptuous de- 
fiance. 

The day following had been appointed for the funeral, and the body remained 
in the chapel, watched during the night by three of the nearest male relatives 
of the deceased in the adjoining sacristy. ‘The night was dark and lowering, 
and the door of the chapel was locked inside as the watchers commenced their 
wearisome vigil. At intervals of about an hour one or other of them walked 
across the chapel to see that all was safe; but no sound disturbed the dreari- 
ness except an occasional how! of the wind or a moan of the leafless trees at 
the back of the chapel. Favoured by the warmth of the fire, and by the hearty 
supper the watchers had been provided with, sleep at last usurped its nataral 
power, and the three became wrapped in sound re On awaking towards 
morning, they proceeded to the chapel, and found all apparently in its former 
state. ‘The pall covered the coffin and the door was shut. In fact, the keys 
were in their Own possession, and it was only on attempting to open the lock 
some hours afterwards that they found it damaged, and the door only kept closed 
by a small nail and piece of string. Suspicion was roused ; the coffin was 
found to have been removed, and a long box substituted in its place, carefally 
covered with the velvet pall. 

Snow had fallen thickly’ and heavily during the early morning, and no foot- 
marks could be detected near the door. 

The excitement in the town was increased tenfold. ‘The professors of the 
college and the magistracy of the town entered zealously and spiritedly into a 
thorough examination of every one in the smallest degree likely to throw any 
light on these occurrences; yet their utmost exertions were fruitless. The 
student who had fainted on the preceding day was missing, and the only tidings 
that could be procured of him were that he had on the previous evening been 
called to the door by his cousin, and neither of them had since been seen. 

The only other glimmer of information that could be procured was from a fe- 
male, who, having had occasion to be abroad a little after midnight, was found 
on the street next morning in a state of insanity raving about “ devils” and 
“the dead face munching to the hellish lights.” ‘ 
The conclusion of the session dismissed the students to their several destina- 
tions, but the mystery still continued unsolved. 
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By judicious treatment the woman, in the course of the summer, slowly re-||Mrs. Caunter; “but pray tell me, if Miss Murray is little, crooked, and cock- 
gained her reasoning powers, and was able at intervals to state that, being on /nosed '” 
her way home from visiting a sick bed in the middle of the night above men-| Myre. Johnes cast up her hands and eyes indignantly. “She is, madam,” 
tioned, she suddenly found herself surrounded by people moving along m si-'she answered, when somewhat recovered from her displeasure ; ‘ She is an 
lence, and apparently carrying something heavy. A thick cloth was thrown) inch taller than myself, and I suppose no one would call me ‘little.’ As for her 
over her head and her hands tied behind her back. A handkerchief having been! being crooked, she is as straight as it is possible for any one tobe. Her nose is, 
tied firmly over her mouth, the cloth was then removed, and she was forced to! indeed, retroussé, but only enough so to give expression to a face which would 
proceed along with the others to a hollow ground about half a mile beyond the) otherwise be tame.” 
town, where the whole party halted. After some considerable delay, durmg!| When Mrs Johnes had retired, Mre. Caunter found it impossible to form a 
which she heard the sound of spades striking against earth and stones (although,| just estimate of Miss Murray's person and accomplishments upon such conflict- 
owing to the darkness of the night, she could perceive nothing), she was re-|)mg evidence. She therefore wisely determined to keep her mind free from all 
moved in the same speechless silence which had all along been maintained to a opinion on the subject, until an introduction to the young lady should afford her 
small mound of soft earth. A large bluish flame appeared at a small distance an opportunity of jadging for herself. Meantime, she thought it would be ad- 
from her, which was immediately followed by about a dozen others, some of| visable to keep her son Edward aloof fron: all the fasemations of the fair stran- 
which were yellow. By the faint light of them she perceived a number of ger, tll she could make up her mind respecting her. For her nephew Harold 
people around the place, of whom several were not so tall as herself, but all) —then on a visit to his aunt—she had also apprehensions. 
were habited in long robes of black or white, while the faces of the whole were ‘therefore not very pleased to receive @ note from her son, s‘ating that he and his 
carefully covered up with black crape or ganze, through which she occasionally cousin w re going to dine with * John Lilly, to meet Miss Marray in a friendly 
perceived their eyes gleaming in the light. A movement took place at her side, way ;° for it was at his house that the reputed heiress was staying. “ A friend- 
and a large box was laid at her feet. It was a coffin. ‘The lid was unfastened ly dinner, indeed,” mused Mrs. Caunter, somewhat alarmed ; “ admitting of 
and was quietly removed. A dead body lay before her, decked out in all the all the ease and delicacy of a dem: tovette, which an artful girl knows how to 
habiliments of the tomb. She knew the face well; it was Downie’s. After use with grace and effect.” But this was not all; at ten o'clock Harold sent 
standing for a short time with his hands raised above the body, one person seated home for hs flute, and at eleven Edward sent for the musie of “J Puritan.” 
himself with a paper in his hand on one side of the coffin, while she was placed) It strack one before the young gentlemen returned home, and to their real sor- 
at its head. ‘lhe other individuals came forward one by one, and taking hold of, row they found Mrs. Caunter sitting up forthem. She did rot like to betray 
the right hand of the dead man with one hand, placed his other hand on his) her anxiety on the subject by asking their opinion of Miss Murray ; anda eer- 
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Mrs. Caunter was 


own breast, and bowing his head to her, slowly passed on to make way for an- 
other. After all, apparently, had advanced, the chief actor pointed with his! 
finger to one part of the list, and another was led forward supported on each, 
side. He seemed unconscious of what was taking place, but went through the, 
same form as the others. ‘The lights were then fastened to the sides of the) 
open coffin and lowered along with it into a hole. She was forcibly held over! 
the edge, and as her brain reeled with terror, the lights, varying their colours to) 

reens of every hue, danced around the grinning countenance of the corpse.) 
The word * Ready” fell with a piercing clang upon her ear, one rumbling, 
crash, loud as the thunder, followed, the lights were smothered, and—she knew, 
no more. 


TATTLE. 


PY MRS. 8. ©. HALL. 
“« Have you seen Miss Fanny Marray !” inquired Mrs. Spooner of her “ grand” 
neighbour Mrs. Caunter. 
* Not yet,”’ was the reply. 
“ Well, you have no loss. She is a keen clever girl, Iam sure of that, and 
that is odious enough ; moreover, she js little, and, I think, a /eetle crooked ; 
red-haired, gray-eyed, and such a nose! down at this end and up at that. The. 
idea of calling her pretty! Why, she’s a positive fright. I don’t know when. 
I saw so plain a young woman. ‘Then her manners are forward ; she will sit) 
and sing by the hour, before a roomiul of company, without the smallest hesita-| 
tion. It is a great pity, poor thing, she rouges so badly. If a woman, partica- 


larly a young woman, must rouge, J think she owes it to society to put it on de-| had never tainted the heart. 
amore we feel inclmed to doubt the truth, or purity, or justice of our fellow-men, 


cently.” 
“ Perhaps,” urged Mrs. Caunter good naturedly, ‘it was the heat of the 


weather that provoked her complexion when you saw her.” 

“ Not at all my dear madam. I could not be mistaken; indeed J thought 1 
would tell Mrs. Lilly, her friend of it; but, after all, it was wiser to hold my 
tongue, and, as I have daughters of my own, she might say I was jealous! 


tain something prevented Harold from saying a word about the young lady ; 
while Edward—seeing that his cousm had absolutely, calm and quiet though 
he was, fallen traly in leve with the fair stranger—spared him any observations. 
So the tro parted in a constrained manner. 

see,’ thought Mrs. Caunter, “ Mrs. Spooner, vulgar and 
though she be, was, I daresay, right upon one point : Tam sure that Miss Murray 
(is one of your keen clever girls.” 

How dangerous is the scratch of a poisoned arrow! 

Miss Marray was, in reality, neither the perfection represented by Mrs. Johnes, 
nor the person described by Mrs. Spooner. She was an affectionate, unaffected, 


gentle girl, with the capability of remaining firm and steadfast in a good cause ; 
and yet had the power of adapting herself to the ways and manners of those 


with whom she associated. ‘The neighbourhood she had just entered was new 


, and amusing to her in every respect. She had spent her early days in the deep 


reurement of a country house, where right thoughts and right feelings have time 
to take root ; and a two years’ residence in London had generalised her ideas, 
without impairing their strength, and rendered her perhaps inclined to laugh at 
the petty intolerance and overweening vanity of such as unagine a country town 
to be * the world!” Yet her langh was so musical of good nature, that it was 
as pleasant to the heart as to the ear; and if Mrs. Spooner’s observations had 
not been circulated, Fanny Murray would have been decidedly as popular as the 
favourite candidate always is before his election. Bat I have not met one in a 
score, perhaps not one person in a hundred, who, however convinced of the 
worthlessness of the source from which an evil report springs, can nevertheless 
disabuse his or ber mind at once of its influeuce, and be in feeling as if the evil 
We all want faith in each other's virtues, and the 


so much the more should we feel inclined to doubt the truth, and purity, and 
justice of our own hearts. 

| Mrs Caunter was not far wrong in her judgment when she thought that both 
her son and nephew would most likely be captivated, at least for a time, by 
the new face that had come amongst them. Edward was won by her playing, 


—jealous indeed, for Anne and Louisa—ot her—of Miss Murray! The infor-|'and Harold by her singing : both by her general faseination. Edward, grave and 
mant paused, glanced suspiciously around the room, as if she feared some one sedate by nature, full of the dignity of “the son and heir,” was somewhat pi- 


was hidder behind the curtains or beneath the sofas, and then drawing her chant) qued by the light-hearted mirth that paid no respect to his “ position in society,” 
a little closer to Mrs. Caunter, ventured upon what few dared hazard with that) 


and seemed to think all his attentions were matters of course ; while the pre- 


stately lady—a more confidential communication than usual. “I don’t care to tensiouless Harold was touched by the deep-toned feeling not only of her voice, 


busy myself, not I, about what is noconcern of mine ; but I assure you, she is 
not the heiress they represent her. Mr. John Lilly is her man of business, 
knows her affairs, and he told Mr. Spooner she was very badly off, and that little) 


considerably dipped—involved.”’ | 


“Indeed,” suid Mrs. Caunter, interested, perhaps for the first time in Mrs.! 
Spooner’s conversation, from the fact of having a marriageable son. 


but conversation, which replied to his accomplished words as if she appreciated 
the mind of a poor cousin as fully as that of a rich heir. 

_ Allthe gossips in the town and its immediate neighbourhood were alive with the 
news that the two Mr. Caunters had spent the evening at Mrs. Lilly’s. Every- 
‘body declared that both admired Miss Murray. Mrs. Spooner, upon being to 
this at a very early hour by her good-natured next-door neighbour Mrs. Johnes, 


“Yes, indeed, he told Mr. Spooner that even our daughters were better pro| averred, wiule every hairon her head bristled with indignetion, “that Mrs. 


vided for than Miss Murray.” -| 

“ Very injudicious,” observed Mrs. Caunter, * for a lawyer to talk about his, 
chent’s affairs.”” 

“Oh, he spoke out in confidence to Mr. Spooner, you know ; gentlemen will) 
talk over their wine sometimes ; only I desire every thing straightforward, and. 
I do not like a girl to be cried up as a great beauty and an heiress who has no. 
pretension to be considered either.”’ 

Mrs. Caunter did not encourage the conversation, though too apt at obsery-| 
ing and combining, not to be also fond of what is technically called ** news."’; 

ough by no means uninterested in the question of a pretty , ey fortunes, she | 
scorned to owe her information to a person she despised ; and so Mrs. Spooner, 
having got rid of a portion of inconvenient bitterness, in what she considered a 
judicious place, bade Mrs Caunter good morning with a smile that was unre-| 
turned, and went her way. P 

In a few minutes after her departure Mrs. Johnes entered, and Miss Murray, 
as the last arrival in the country town where the ladies resided, was immediate-, 
ly brought again upon the tapis by a talkative but kind visitor, “| think,””) 
said the lady, “I have seldom dwelt with more pleasure upon any face than 
on that of Miss Murray ; the longer you look, the greater number of beauties) 


you discover; then, her manners are so fascinating, kind, and cheerful, with-). 


out a particle of forwardness ; and when you ask her to sing, instead of makin 
a fuss about it, like most young ladies, she sits down immediately, and will 
sing you song after song, without the slightest affectation. I am sure you will 
admire her complexion, it is the purest and fairest I ever saw. ‘The faint rose 
colour that tinges her cheek is like the blush on the most delicate rose.”’ 

“ Persons with red hair general!y do have complexions more or less delicate,” 
su Mrs. Caunter. , 

“Red hair !”’ exclamed Mrs. Johnes in a tone of mingled horror and astonish- 
ment ; ‘‘ who could have told you that? her hair is of a pale—perhaps I might’ 


add, a warm shade of brown—but brown it decidedly is, harmonising admura- | 


bly with her dark blue eyes.” 

“ Gray,” interrupted Mrs. Caunter. 

“They are of so deep a blue, as to be almpst violet,’ persisted Mrs. Johnes. 
** Now who was malicious enough to call them gray '” 

“ Different opinions may be formed of eyes as well as of other things,”’ replied 


Johnes must have been misinformed ; that she had every reason to know better ; 
that Mrs. Caunter had too much good sense to trust her son within the vortex 
of asyren—a girl without a penny, whose very expectations were involved.” 

The gossips soon had more food for tattle provided to their never-ceasing 
tongues. Edward and Harold Caunter had become constant visitors to Mrs. 

Lilly, and frequent attendants upon the steps of her lovely guest. In truth, it 
was perceived that a rivalry for hes smiles and society had sprang up between 
the two cousins, who were tll now looked upon as the Orestes and Pyludes of 
the town, so strong was their fmendship. In fact, the “affair” proceeded so 
far, that Miss Murray's hostess thought it her daty to try and squeeze out of 
voila friend what her intentions respecting the young gentlemen really 
| **My dear Fanny,”’ said Mrs. Lilly one morning after breakfast, “ my dear 
(Fanny, I was very glad to see you and Edward Caunter looking over those en- 
igravings together last night.” 

_ “The engravings are very pretty,” replied Miss Murray, while her eyes 
sparkled with a nurtéful mischief, which Mrs. Lilly—the most sleepy-headed 
Da emg who had ever the care of a young lady—did not either like or under- 
Stand. 

bist I was not thinking of the engravings, my dear’ she answered ; “ of course 
they are pretty, or we should not have paid two-and-twopence a number to that 
everlasting bookseller's bagman who is continually bringing specimens of all 
vere of arts, tied by the neck in a blue bag. | was thinking of Mr. Edward 

aunter.’ 

“More thanI was. Let me see now, three red stitches and two green,” re- 
plied the young lady, bending over her embroidery. 

“ What could Mrs. Caunter, the stately Mrs. Caunter, mean by calling here 
to sanction her son's addresses returned her friend, opening up a new 
point in the subject. 
|" “She only called to satisfy her curiosty She could not, stately as she is, 
jissue a mandate—* Miss Murray, come and be looked at." So as I did not go to 
‘see her, she came to see me.” 

“ You are aconceited little puss to say so,” said Mrs. Lilly. 
| “IT should be a hypocrite if 1 thought so without saying it—at least to you 


who have been so kind to me.” 


| 

j 
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* + * You will not be kind to yourself, Fanny.” 

How so?” 

“Why, really, any girl of common sense would have managed a declaration 
from Edward Caunter before this. The question raised in the town is, which of 
the cousins is likely to make you the first offer. Harold's attentions have, | as- 
sure you, become quite a topic in the neighbourhood ; and it does a girl a great 
deal of harm to have a dangler in constant attendance upon her, who is sure 
never to be wortha penny—one who writes verses." Fanny bent her head still 
lower over her Berlin-wool convolvulus ; then, raising it suddenly, Mrs. Lilly was 
discomfited by seeing her face one blaze of sunny laughter. 


**T really can’t help it, my dear Mrs. Lilly ; but what do [ care for the town’s- 
people! what do I care for their evil report or good report ! what do I care for 
their being cut up into those microscopic a e-rgahiaiesh, polemical, poeti- 
sing, and philosophic ; and then dividing again, and again, until—like the regi- 
ment reduced to a drummer—the last particle cries out, * J am the body intel- 
lectual?t’ I shall not spend my life amongst them, and so for the present they 
may talk as they please ; they may indeed. I care not what they say.” 

“This is unwomanly,” said her friend ; “* every woman should care, especially 
about being married.” 

“Well, so I do care about it « great deal, and for that reason, let me assure 
i gravely and seriously, that I have not the slightest desire to entrap the grave 

r. 


ward or his very superior cousin ; at the same time | must assure you,|, 


that if I were to marry either, it would not be Edward.”’ 

“ Then my dear Fanny, you should not encourage him.”’ 

Miss Murray rose from her seat, as though it was now her turn to look angry. 

“Nor do I,” she replied ; ‘‘ one of the barriers to anything approaching soci- 
ety In a country town is the shameful chatter, the perpetual prying, the watch- 
ing and whispering, and misrepresenting, because misunderstanding, of every 
petty occurrence. I cannot and I will not, shut myself up from every human 

ing, particularly those who are the most agreeable here. It must be perfectly 
well-known that I do not encourage either of those young men as lovers. [f 
either of them be vain enough to suppose they have led captive my heart, when 
they have only interested = understanding, | cannot help it. I defy them or 
the scandal-lovers of this place, to adduce one single word or act of coquetry 
agaist me; there are reasons why I should be above it, and I trust I am so ; 
but I can hardly expect them to understand or believe this.” 

Miss Murray having so said, resumed her seat and her embroidery, and Mrs. 
ry went to the breakfast-room to catch her husband before he went out. 
y 


dear John,” were her first words, ‘‘I do not know what to make of that! 


girl. She preraee me. From what you told me the other day, she had really 
next to nothing, and yet she scorns decided advantages in the most imprudent 
manner. From what I gather from you, it seems doubtful what she will really 


have, and” 


Mr. Lilly did not permit his wife to finish the sentence. ‘“ Doubtful,” be re- 


peated ; *‘ not at all doubtful , it is perfectly certain that after she is twenty-one 
years of age, she will not have a sixpence she can call her own.” 

“* My goodness !" exclaimed Mrs Lilly ; *‘ itis really very deplorable that you 
never told me this before, for the idea has gone abroad that she is rch. What 
will they say when they discover the contrary !” ' 


One of Mrs. Lilly's strongest peculiarities was, that she could not keep a 


secret, much less could she conceal from her intimate friends what had been told! 


her without reserve, or any injunctions not to reveal it. Consequently, it soon 
got trumpeted forth that Fanny Murray would not have a sixpence to call her 
own after she was twenty-one. For once the town's-people were almost united , 
the literateurs, the politicians, the controversialists of all kinds, sought to be the 
first to open “ Mrs. Caunter’s eves,” as they expressed it. The schoolmistress 
carried the tale to the housekeeper’s room at Caunter hall ; and the milliner and 


' shoemaker sent in ‘their little accounts” to Miss Marray, with a pressing de- 


mand for payment, “ as they had bills te make up that week."’ Every one won- 
dered that she presumed to dress so well, and hadthe unprudence to give five 
pounds to the heray school, when she might so soon want it herself. While the 
tact of her being rich or poor was a question, she had a great many defenders , 
but poverty isa wonderful queller of the rox popul:. Those who used tocurtsy 
to Miss Murray, nodded ; and many wondered * where their eyes were’ when 
they called her a beauty. Still she had not lost all her supporters. The very 
young, who did not care for wealth, still enjoyed her frank, unatiected kindness , 
and her voice was the joy-be'l to every child who knew her. Several held alto. 
ome aloof from ** poor Fanny Murray,” until they saw “ what Mrs. Caunter 

id"—wuntil that great lady made some demonstration by which they could 
steer. 

Oue evening, when these doubts agitated the minds of the gossips of the 
town, the unfortunate subject of them sealed her fate by a circumstance which 
was overseen by Mrs. Spooner, who lived opposite to the Lillys, and who had 
been on the watch for ** news’ about Miss Murray during a whole week, never 
having stirred from her parlour window except to dine. It was-afier nine 
o'clock, and she beheld Mr. Edward Caunter rap at her opposite neighbour's 
door, He went in—what could he want! Whom did he ask for! Time 
would show ; and the persevering spy determined to be patient. A half-hour 

d—nearly an hour-—when lo! the front door opened, and Mr. Edward 
aunter walked slowly forth—not towards his own home, but in a contrary 
direction! How very mysterious. The mystery, however, did not end here. 
Mrs. Spooner was in the act of drawing down her blinds, as if to drop the cur- 
tain upon a drama which she thought had concluded, when, to her astonishment, 
she heard a second knock at Mr. Lilly’s door. Who could itbe! She strain- 
ed her eyeballs to be certam, and the light of the street-lamp revealed to her 
the form of Mr. Harold Caunter entering the house. The atfair was now get- 
ting serious : the responsibility became too great for a single witness, and she 
determined to step in next door and convince Mrs. Johnes, by the evidence of her 
own vision, of Miss Murray's incorrectness. ‘That good lady unwillingly con- 
seuted to join her neighbour in the watch, and two pair of eyes were soon rivet- 
ted on Mr. Lilly’s door. The catastrophe approached. Mr. Edward Caunter 
was seen returning in the distance ; and, by a strange coincidence, just as he 
passed the house, who should issue from it but his cousin Harold ! The meet- 
ing was inanifestly embarrassing ,; they regarded each other for some minutes 
without speaking ; then they talked in suppressed tones, which gradually be- 
came loud and angry ; till at last they walked hastily away, and thei words and 
their persons were soon lost in the distance. 

“« What do you think of that ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Spooner triumphantly. 

Mrs. Johnes was so surprised, that she professed herself perfectly unable to 
area her thoughts on the subject ; and Mrs. Spooner—determined not 
mar the effect she had produced upon her friend’s mind by another word—re- 
tired home to her couch, not to sleep, bat to lose herself in conjecture, amaze- 
ment, and indignation. 

The next morning brought new wonders. Mrs. Caunter’s carriage was ob- 
served, at the unusual hour of twelve o'clock, to draw up at Mr, Lilly’s door. It 


\was also rumoured that her footman actually inquired for Miss Murray, and that 
it was to her the visit was paid. 

These rumours were true. Mrs. Caunter, on entering the parlour into which 
she was shown, found herself in the presence of Miss Murray, who did not be- 
tray the slightest degree of confusion beyond a deep blush which mantled her 
cheeks, and then left her paler than usual. Mrs. Caunter drew her chair oppo- 
site to where the young lady sat, and fixed her penetrating eyes upon her. 
Fanny neither avoided nor returned the gaze, but waited patiently for Mrs. 
Caunter to open the communication, whatever it might be. 

“I go out very seldom, Miss Murray,” said the lady, “ or I would have re- 
turned your visit; but though I go out very little, I hear a great deal.’’ Miss 
Murray smiled faintly. ** You will pardon me,” continued the dignified lady, 
*[ am sure, for speaking somewhat abruptly, as I am about to do, upon a deli- 
icate subject.”” 
| ‘* Pray do not hesitate,”’ said Miss Murray, with some emotion. 
| Sull, Mrs. Caunter looked perplexed. ‘*My son Edward, Miss Murray, has, 
I think, paid you some attention, but yet not so much as his feelings prompted 
lhio.”” Miss Murray bowed. * And my nephew, Harold, too, has, I think, 
been equally devoted.””. Again Miss Murray bowed. “I am sorry to tell you, 
that these attachments have caused this morning a quarrel of so serious a na- 
jture between them, that I dread to think of its consequences. Can you give 
ime any clue to this! Is it, or is it not true, that yesterday evening Edward 


|had an mterview with you! Do you object to tell me what passed at that in- 
iterview !’' Miss Murray seemed too agitated to speak, and Mrs. Caunter con- 
jtunued. ‘I do not heed the idle and malicious reports of the neighbourhood ; I 
ido uot care for want of fortune in the future wife of my sun, whoever she may 
‘be ; but | am especially careful concerning her mind and character.” Fanny 
Murray looked so indignant, that Mrs. Caunter paused. ‘1 do not, believe 
|me, wish to insinuate anything against yours ; but if my form of speech be un- 
jeven or rude, forgive me this once. [do intreat you, Miss Murray, tell me what 
ipassed yesterday evening.” 
| “ Why did you not ask Mr. Caunter!’’ said Miss Murray, greatly distressed ; 
‘he could tell you what I cannot.” ; 
| “ But he would not,’ replied his mother. ‘I urged him in every way: he 
was exceedingly angry at my knowing that you met last night.” 
| ‘It was by accident, I assure you,” interrupted the young lady. 
bp So Edward said ; but something must have occurred to make him so en- 
raged, so unlhke himself. He insulted Harold in the bitterest manner; and 
‘Harold, I fear, is not one to bear an insult tamely.”’ 
| ‘] assure you, madam, most earnestly, that your nephew has nothing what- 
lever to do with—with—what occurred between Mr. Caunter and myself yes- 
terday. I told him so; | implored him most earnestly to believe me—and now 
'L as earnestly intreat you to seek your son and to repeat it.” 
* You have seen Harold, then, I presume *” 
“IT have. I saw him last night, after I had parted from his cousin.” 
* Really, Miss Murray,”’ said Mrs. Caunter, ** you must permit me to say 
ithat this 1s very strange €onduct on the part of a young lady. Edward was 
‘here till ten o'clock last night. Did you see Harold after that hour !” 
| “I did,” rephed the young lady ; “though really you must forgive me for 
saying that I do not see what right yeu, a comparative stranger, have to ques- 
me.”’ 
_ There was a pause. At length Mrs. Caunter said, with some little excitement, 
“* L ask but a simple explanation of what passed between you and my son Ed- 
iward last might ; you refuse it, and leave me unpressed in a way I am sorry to 
be; for I sought to believe, that to the attractions you possess, you added one 
greater than beauty—ingenuousness. You meet, it seems, my nephew by ap- 
|pointment, and 

Fanny did not permit Mrs. Caunter to finish the sentence. Her cheek flushed 
to a crimson, which even her slanderers must have confessed no rouge could 
imitate. She advanced to her visitor with much dignity of manner, and said, 
\ Forgive me if | withdraw. Within a very short time you will deeply lament 
having joined im an evil report against an orphan girl. 1 am quite aware that 
my personal appearance—that what I did and did not do—has afforded conver- 
sation for your neighbours ever since my arrival amongst them. At first, I 
could laugh at this, and hope that it would not influence those whose good opin- 
‘ion is of value. 1 am grieved that it has influenced yours. You will be obliged 
to change it; but until you do, | owe it to myself ’’—Miss Murray paused, and 
then added with much emotion—* and to another dearer than myself, not to 
‘hear my conduct and motives impugned with impunity.” Before Mrs. Caunter 
|had time to reply, Fanny Murray had left the room. She had hardly got into 
‘her own chamber, when Mrs. Lilly, all weakness and wonder, curtsied herself 
into the great lady's presence, offering apologies, without erties, why : hav- 
ing bined eile of what had passed, she guessed a great deal more ; and 
Mrs. Caunter had not left the house two hours, before it seemed as though 
jsome new and extraordinary event had happened to set all the women in the 
‘town gadding and talking. They discoursed about the two Mr. Caunters being 
“ inveigled by Miss Murray,”’ “ Mrs. Caunter carried in a swoon from Mr. Lil- 
ly’s house, aiter calling Miss Murray the poisoner of her peace.” “* Mrs. Lilly 
in tears to her husband, and on her knees, beseeching him to send such a pen- 
‘niless unprincipled creature from her house.” Ladies, who had never known 
ithe eclat of refusing a lover, were outrageously indignant at the idea of Miss 
Murray having “ entrapped ” two at atime. A damsel, enthusiastic in matters 
of sentiment, perpetrated a “little lampoon,” just for private circulation, on the 
subject of ladies meeting cousins after dark. The great literary oracle talked 
of writing an essay upon the natural weakness of female principle; and the 
rival M.D.’s agreed for once that Miss Murray looked very like a person who 
had hereditary insanity. This cofistruction upon the strange things attributed 
to the poor girl was considered very charitable and Christian-like by several of 
the best disciplinarians in the town. But Miss Mnrray might have been even 
still more severely | andled by those worthies, but for the sudden vanishment 
of Harold Caunter, who was reported to have mounted his horse one fine morn- 
mg—the morning after Mrs. Caunter’s last interview with Miss Murray—and 
disappeared. 
| Caunter Hall was beset with visitors for two entire days after these events ; 
but all who called, even the most intimate, were received with a polite “ Not 
at-home.” A peep into Mr. Lilly's house would have convinced any one that 
Mrs. Lilly was anxious, Miss Murray ill, Mr. Lilly amused ; in fact, Mr. Lilly 
was not troubled with much feeling. He did not observe that his fair ward 
was suffering from anxiety ; and if he had, he would have thought that, like 
Mrs. Lilly, she would certainly have a fit of hysterics, and get well imme- 
diately. 

‘Have you heard anything direct from Harold!” inquired Mrs. Caunter of 
Edward a few days after his cousin’s departure. : 

“No, mother,” he replied sullenly ; ‘but I daresay Miss Murray could tell, 
if she would, all about him, For my own part, I never wish to see his face 
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% Edward ! oh, Edward ™ exclaimed the mother’s trembling lips. 


“ To be foiled by him, and fooled by her,” he continued bitterly. “ [ would 
not, could not, confess it even to you, mother,” he continued ; “ but to be re- 
fused by a girl that eurrent report says has not a sixpence a 

“Refused !’’ repeated Mrs. Caunter in utter astonishment. 

“ Yes,” he muttered between his clenched teeth, “ and doubtless laughed, 
sneered at, by every creature before whom the young lady has paraded me as 
her reyected admirer.”’ 


“ You do her wrong,’’ said Mrs. Caunter, whose nature was far more gene-), 


rous than her son's, though she could hardly comprehend any woman refusing) 
him. * You do her wrong; even to me she would not tell what passed be-| 
tween you, and | now regret that | behaved so strangely.”’ 

* What exclaimed Edward , “ did you see her '”’ 

Mrs. Caunter told him the entire truth, and even Edward—loath as he was 
to suppose how any girl could reject him, but still more how any penniless girl 
could do so—was touched by the firmness she displayed in refusing to tell the 
mortifying fact, even to his mother; still, her conduct with regard to Harold) 
was inexplicable. ‘The cousin’s mysterious absence was, however, soon cleared 
up; for while the mother and son were talking, the postman brought a letter; 
informing Mrs. Caunter that the writer had gone to meet an old schoolfellow in 
Paris on business which admitted not of a moment's delay. 

Some weeks after, the maids were busily occupied in washing out the areas,! 
rolling up the blinds, and opening the windows of the houses in-the principal) 
street of the town that had been the scene of these events: the milk women,’ 
trim and tidy, were sidling along with their bright tin measures, and the first! 
coach that passed through from London had rattled through the town ; the) 
brightness of the young day was over all things, aud the pure fresh air of morn-| 
ing was balmy and fragrant even in the streets of a close country town; when 
a post-chaise dashed down the street, and, to the astonishment of a group of 
gossipping servants, drew up at Mr. Lilly’s door. Out of it sprung two gen-! 
tlemen. 

“My !”? exclaimed Mrs. Speoner’s maid ; “if there isn’t Mr. Harold Caun-| 
ter, and a grander than he. I must run and wake my missus, or she'd never’ 
forgive me.”” In half an hour, as the servants afterwards declared, the whole! 
street was up ;"’ and no wonder, for the bells were pealing forth their most noi-, 
sy music ; the clergyman was observed walking arm in arm with Mr. Lilly to his! 
house. ‘The whole place was in a bustle ; Mrs. Caunter was seen to alight at, 
and once more enter the door of Mr. Lilly’s house, where she was received by 
Harold. She was not in Miss Murray's presence one instant, before she per- 
ceived that her cheeks were hollow, and her eyes sunken and heavy ; that her 
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|power is worth little. Do you see that!” added he suddenly, seizing my arm, 
and pulling me a few paces aside, while he pointed to a dark object, that at 
the distance and in the moonlight, had the appeerance of an earthen wall. 
Do you know what that is '” repeated the squateer. 

* An Indian grave, perhaps,” replied I. 
|; #4 grave itis,” was the answer; “but not of the Redskins. As brave a 
‘back woodsman as ever crossed the Mississippi lies buried there. You are not 
altoge her wrong thongh. I believe it was cuce an Indian mound.” 

While he spoke we were walking on, and 1 now distinguished a hillock or 
mound of earth,qvith neatly perpendicular sides, on which was erected a block- 
jhouse, formed of inhewn cypress trunks, of a solidity and thickness upon which 
four ani-twenty pounders would have had some difficulty in making an impres- 
sion. Its roof rose about ten feet above @ palisade enc’ osing the building, and 
consisting of stout saplings sharpened at the top, and stuck in the ground at a 
very short distance from each other, being moreover strengthened and bound 
together with wattles and branches. The building had evidently been com- 
structed more for a refuge and place of defenee than an habitaal residence. 
| A ladder was now lowered, by which we ascended to the top of the mound. 
‘There was a smail door m the pahsades, which Nethan opened and passed 
ithrough, we following. 
| The blockhouse was of equal length and breadih, about forty feet square. 
‘On entering it we found nothing bat the bare walls, with the exception of a 
\wide chimney of sun baked brick, and in one corner a large wooden sleb partly 
‘imbedded in the ground. 

_ Don't ead upon that board,” said the old man solemnly, as we approached 
the slab to examine it ; * it is holy ground.” 

How holy ground?” 

“There lies under it as brave a fellow as ever handled axe or rifle. He it 
was built this blockhouse, and christened i the Bloody Blockhouse- and 
bloody it proved to be to him. But you shall hear more of if you like. You 
shat! hear how six American rifles were too many for ninety French and Spanish 
muskets.” 

Carle:on and I shook our heads incredulously. The Yankee took us both 
by the arm, led us out of the blockhouse, and through the stockade to a grassy 
‘projection of the hillock. 
| “Ninety French aud Spanish muskets,” repeated he in a firm voice, and 
‘weighing on each word * Opposed wo them were Asa Nolins, with his three 
‘brothers, his brother-in-law, a cousin, and their wives. He fell like a brave 
‘American as be wes, bat not alone, for the dead bodies of thirty foes were ly- 
ing round the blockhouse when he died. They are buried there,” added he, 


figure had lost its roundness, and that much of the buoyancy of her manner’ |poimting to a row of cotton-trees a short distance off, that in the pale moon- 


was gone. 


| light might have been taken for the spectres of the departed ; “under these 


** Have words, unkindly and lightly spoken, done this '” thought Mrs. Caun-|'corton trees they fell, and there they are buried.” 


ter, when she had a moment to think, which, however, Harold hardly. permit-' 
ted. 
the betrothed husband of Fanny Murray! Family reasons of the utmost im- 
portance prevented their marriage until the lady reached the age of twenty-one, 
whilst, in the meantime, it was necessary that their engagement should be kept 
secret. Property to a large amount would have been placed in imminent jeo- 
pardy but for these precautions. Other explanations followed from Miss Mur- 
ray’s own lips. She had been so fully engrossed by her affection for Sir Felix) 
Raymond, that Edward Caunter’s passionate declaration of love took her pre-| 
occupied mind by surprise ; and having refused him, she was far too honourable 
to own she had doue so to his mother. 


ceived a check, m a letter addressed to him by his friend Sir Felix ; “ fortu-| 


The ola squatter remained for a short space in his favouri e attitude, his 


He hastened to introduce his aunt to his old friend, Sir Felix Raymond,|!hauds crovsed on his rifle, and his chin resting ov them. He seemed to be 


calling together the recollections ofa time long gone by. We did not care to 
interrupt him, The sti!iness of the night, the light of the moon and stars, that 
‘gave the prairie lying before us the appearance of a silvery sea, the sombre 
forest on either side of the blockhouse, of which the edges only were lighted 
jup by the mooubeams, the vague allusions our guide hed a.ade to some fearful 
scene of strife and slaughter that had been esacted in this now peaceful glade 
—all these circumstances combined, worked upon our imeginations, and we 
‘felt unwilling to break the stiliness which added 10 the impressive beauty of 


On the other hand, Harold's passion re-||;he fovest scene 


** Did you ever float down the Mississippi'” asked Nathan ar. As he 


nately,’ as he said, *‘ before his heart was altogether gone.” By this he was! spoke he set down upou the bank, and made sigu to us to sit beside him. 


made acquainted with the secret attachment, and became the medium of com-| 
munication between the lovers ; thus exciting the suspicions which gave Mrs 
Caunter so much uneasiness by being sometimes seen alone with Miss Murray, 


and on the last occasion at an unseasonable hour. This interview occurred) chez. 


| ** Did you ever float down the Mississippi ! ’ 

**No; we came up it from New Orleans hither” 

“ That is nothing ; the stream is vot half so dangerous there as above Nat- 
We came down, six men, four women, aod twice as many children, all 


when at Jength the reasons for secrecy ceased ; and Miss Murray—at the sug-|/the way from the mouths of the Ohio to the Red River; and bad work we 


gestion of Mr. Lilly, her mau of business—intrusted Harold with some important! 
perem which it was necessary should be placed in the hands of Sir Felix wm 
aris, 

Thus ended an explanation which cost Miss Murray some etiort—from the 
weak condition she was m-—to get through. ‘This Mrs. Caunter observed with 
bitter self-reproach ; seeing that if she had been decided in her manner towards) 
Miss Murray, no one would have dared to whisper. She, too, who knew them 
all so well. It is those who lead in their own sphere of what is called ~ the! 
world,”’ who have the greatest sins to answer for im those matters. ‘The wed-| 
ding-day was fixed ; but when it came, the bride was in the clutches of a fierce 
fever. Harold had managed to keep the chatterings of the people from the ears 
of Sir Felix, and had endeavoured with his aunt to work upon Edward, so as to! 
heal the wound his pride and self-love had received, awl which prompted him 
to the not very uncommon revenge of saying as many bitter things as he could 
of the lady by whom he was rejected. ‘he gossipers—although, of course, 
their tone of gossip was changed—still talked ; and in one of those unaccounta- 
ble ways by which stories are carried, Sir Kelix heard something which he traced 
to Edward Caunter. 
weeks Mrs. Caunter had to watch by the bedside of her son, who had received 
his adversary’s fire in his shoulder. Fanny Murray recovered slowly, and in 
process of time was married ; but her buoyant spirit had been too severely shat- 
tered to regain its elasticity for many years. Mrs. Caunter took a dislike to the 
town, which all Miss -——’s poetry could not remove, though the same fair 
hand that traced an anonymous lampoon, penned a “ bridal sonnet,”’ something 
about Felix and Felicia. She and her son left the neighbourhood in disgust : 
and Harold, fine generous fellow that he was, went abroad, deprived of the so- 
ciety of his dearest friend, because, of course, he could not associate with Sir 
Felix for some years, after what had occurred with his cousin. ‘This is vo idle 
tale—no invention. Who is there that has not started from, or observed the 
effects of gossip-stings, winged by the small talk of tattlers ! 

ADVENTURES IN LOUISIANA. 
THE BLOCKHOUSE. 

Supper over, and clenched by a pull at Nathan's whisky flask, we prepared 
for departure. ‘The Americans threw the chocest parts of ihe buck over 
their shoulders, and the old squatter again taking the lead, we resumed our 
march. The way led us first across a prairie, then through a wood, which was 
succeeded by a sort of thicket, upon the branches and thorny shrubs of which 
we left n@merous fragments of our dress. We had walked several miles al- 
most in silence, when Nathan suddenly made a pause, and let the but-end of 
his rifle fall heavily on the ground. 1 took the opportenity to ask him where 
we were. 

“In Louisiana,” replied he, “ between the Red River, the Gulf of Mexico, 


A duel was the immediate consequence ; and for several)’ 


‘had of it, in a crazy old boat, to pass the rapids and avod the sand-banks, and 
ispakes, and sawyers, and whatever they call them, that are met with. I cal- 
jculate we weren't sory when we ‘eft the river end took to dry lend again. 
‘The first thing we did was to make a wigwam, Injun fashion, with branches of 
trees. ‘This was to shelier the women and children. Two men remained to 
|protect them, and the other four divided into two parties, and set off, one south 
and Uother west, to look for a good place for a setrlement. I end Righteous, 
‘one of Asa's brothers, took the southerly track. 
| It was no pleasuring party that journey, but a right-down hard and danger- 
jous expetition, through cypress swamps, where snapping turtles were plenty 
las mosquiroes, and at evéry step the congo and mocassin snakes twisted them- 
selves round our ankles We persevered, however. We had a few handfuls 
juf corn in our Lunting-pouches, and our calabashes well filled with whisky. 
{With that and our nfles we did not want for provender. 
| At length, on the fourth day, we came to an upland, or rolling prairie as we 
‘call v, from the top of which we had a view that made our hearts leap fur joy. 
'A lovely s'rip of land lay before us, bounded at the further end by a forest of 
jevergreen oaks, honey locusts, and catalpas. Towards the north was a good 
ten mle of prairie ; on the right hand a wood of cotton-trees, and on the lef 
the forest in which you now are. We decided at once shat we should find no 
better place than this to fix ourselves ; and went back to tell Asa and the others 
jof our discovery, and to show them the way to it. Asa aod one of his bro- 
thers returned with us, bringing part of our traps. ‘They were as pleased with 
ithe place as we were, and went back to fetch the rest. But it was no easy 
‘mat er to bring our plunder and the women and children through the forests 
land swamps We had to cut paths through the thickets, and to make bridges 
land raf s to cross the creeks and marshes. After ten days’ lsbour, however, 
‘and with the help of our axes, we were at our journey’s end. 
We began directly clearing and cutting down trees, and in three weeks we 
‘had built a log-house, and were able to jie down to rest without fear of being 
\disturbed by the wolves or catamounts. We built two more houses, 50 as to 
‘have one for each two families, and then set to work to clear the lend, We 
jhad soon shaped out a —. of fields, a ten-acre one for maize, and another 
ese we began to dig and hoe ; but the ground was 


half the size for tobacco. 
‘hard, and though we all worked like slaves, we saw there was nothing to be 
made of it without ploughing. A ploughshare we bad, and a plough was easily 
made—but horses were wanting: so Asa and I took fifty dollars, which was 
all the money we had amongst us, and set out to explore the country forty miles 
round, and endesvour to meet with somebody who would sell us a couple of 
horses, and two or three cows. Not a clearing or settlement did we find, how- 
ever, and at last we returned discouraged, and again began digging. On the 
very first day afier our return, as we were toiling away m the field, a tramp - 
ling of horses was heard, and four men mounted, and followed by a couple of 


and the Mississippi; on French ground, and yet in a country where French 


wolf-hounds, came cantering over the prairie, 1t struck us that this would be 


i 
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. Mant, and what would we give. We offered them thirty-five dollars for their 
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a famous chance for buying a pair of horses, and Asa went to meet them, and 
invited them to alight and refresh themselves. At ihe same time we took our 
rifles, which were always lying beside us when we worked tm the fields, and ad- 
vanced towards the strangers. But when they saw our guns, they put spurs 
to their horses and rode of to a greater distance. Asa called out to them not 
to fear, for our rifles were to use against bears and wolves and Redskins, and 


“ But if a hundred Spanish soldiers come,” — “and I reckon they 
will come ?” 

‘* Build the blockhouse, man, to defend yourselves ; and when our people up 
at Salt River aud Cumberland hear that the Spaniards are quarrelling with us, 
{ guess they won't keep their hands crossed before them.” 

So, seeing us all, even the women, so determined, Asa gave in to our way 


not against Christian men. Upon this, down they came again; we brought) of thinking, and the very same day we began the blockhouse you see before 
out @ calabash of. real Monongahela ; and afier they had taken a dram, they| you. The walls were all of young cypress-trees, and we would fain have 
gr off their horses, and came in and ate some venison, which the women set|'rvofed it with the same wood but the smallest of the cypresses were five or 

fore them. They were Creoles, half Spanish, half French, with a streak of|/six feet thick, and it was no easy matter to split them. So we were obliged 
the Jnjun ; and they spoke a sort of gibberish not easy to understand. But)|to use fir, which, when it is dried by a few days’ sun, burns like tinder. But 


Asa, who had served im Lafayctte’s division in the time of the war, knew 


we little thought when we did so, what soriow those cursed fir planks would 


French well ; and when they had eaten and drunk, he began to make a bargain} bring us. 


with them for two of their horses. 
It was easy to see they were not the sort of men with whom deceut folk 


When all was ready, well and solidly nailed and bammered together, we 
made a chimney, so that the women might cook if necessary, and then laid in 


Id trade. First they would, then they wouldn't : which horses did we|/a good store of hams and dried bear's flesh, filled the meal and whisky tubs, 


and the water casks, #nd brought our plough and what we had most valuable 


two best torses—and a heavy price it was, for at that time money was scarce) into the blockhouse. We then planted the palisedes, securing them strongly 


in the settlements. They waned forty, but at last took the thirty-five ; and 
after gettin vo ote ye drunk upon taffia, which they asked for to wet the), 


bargain as they said, they mounted two upou each of the remaining horses and), 


in the ground, and to each other, so that it might not be easy to tear them up. 
We left, as you see, a space of five yards between the stockade and the 
house, so that we might have room to move ebout in. | It would be necessary 


rode away. for an enemy to take the palisades before he could do any injury to the house 


We now got on famously with our fields, and soon sowed fifteen acres of] i 


itself, and we reckoned that with six good rifles in such hands as ours, it 


maize and tobacco, and then began clearing anuther ten-acre field. We were, would require a pretty many Spanish musketeers to ¢rive us from our outer 


one day hard at work at this, when one of my boys came running to us, crying) defences. 


out, “Father! Father! Father! The Redskins!” We snatched up our rifles’ | 


In six weeks all was ready: all ovr tools and rations, except what we want- 


and hastened to the top of the little risixg ground on which our bouses were ed for daily use, carried into the fort, and we stood contemplating the work 
built, and thence we saw, not Injuns, but fourteen or fifteen Creoles, gallopiog) of cur hanes with much satisfaction. Asa was the only one who seemed cast 
towards our clearing, halloing and huzzaing like mad. When they were within down. 


fifty yards of us, Asa stepped forward to meet them. As soon as they saw 


“I’ve a notion,” said he, “ this blockhouse will be a bloody one before long ; 


him one of them called out, “ There is the thief! There is the man who stole and what's more, I guess it will be the blood of one of us that'll redden it. I’ve 
my brown horse '” Asa made no answer to this, but waited till they came) a sort of feelin’ of it, and of who it'll be. 


nearer, when one of them rode up to him and asked who was the cuief in the 
settlement. “There is no chief here,” answered Asa; ‘ we are all equals and 
free citizens.” 


“Pho! Asa, what notions be these! Keep a ligit heart, man.” 
Aud Asa seemed to cheer up again, and the next day we returned to work- 


ing im the fields ; but as we were not using the horses, one of us went every 


“You have stolen a horse from our friend Monsieur Crovpier,” replied the, morning to patrol ten or twelve miles backwards and forwards, just for pre- 


other. “ You must give it up.” 
“Is that all?” said Asa quietly. 
“No: you must show us by what right vou hunt on this territory.” 


unds ; the bears and caguars are getting scarcer than ever, and as for buf- 


\caution's sake. At’ night two ef us kept watch, relieving one another, and 
patrollmg about the neighbourhood of our clearing. 


One morning we were working tn the bush and circling trees, when Righteous 


* They're coming !”’ cried he; “a hundred of them at least.” 


“Yes,” cried half a dozen others, * we'll have no strangers on our huating- 3 up at full gallop. 


aloes, they are clean exterminated.” And all the time they were talking, 
they kept leaping and galloping about like madmen. 
“ The sooner the bears and caguars are killed the better,” said Asa. ‘‘ The 


* Are they far off?" said Asa, quite quietly, and as if he had been talking 


of a herd of deer. 


** They are coming over the prairie. In less than half an hour they will be 


land is not for dumb brutes, but for nen.” here ”’ 


The Creoles, however, persisted that we had no right to hunt where we 
were, aud swore we should goaway. Then Asa asked them what right they 
had to send us away. This seemed to embarrass them, and they muttered and 
talked together ; so that it was easy to see there was no magistrate or person 
in authority amongst them, but that they were a party of fellows who had come 


and the commandant st Natchitoches, and the Lord knows who besides, that we 


in reo to frighten us. At last they said they sould inform the goveruor,||find 1t out. 
When we were ail in the blockhouse, we pulled up the ladder, made the gate 


** How are they marching’ With van and rear guard? Iy what order!” 
** No order at all, but all of a heap together.” 
“Good !"' said Asa; “they can know little about bush-fighting or soldiering 


of any kind. Now then, the women into the blockhouse.” 


Righteous galloped up to our fort, to be there first in case the enemy should 
“he wo:nen soon followed, carrying what they could with them. 


had come and squatted ourselves down here, and built houses, and cleared fields, fast, and there we were. 


and all without right or permission ; and that then we might look out. So 
Asa began to lose patience, and told them they might all go to the devil, and 
that, if they were not off soon, he should be apt to hasten their movements. 
“I must have my horse back,” screamed the Creole whom they called 
Croupier. 
“ You shall,” replied Asa, “both of them, if you return the five and thirty 


We felt strange at first when we found ourselves shut up inside the pali- 


sades, and only able to louk out through the slits we had left for our rifles. We 


weren't used to be confined ina place, and it made us right down wolfish. 
There we remained, however, as still as mice. Scarce a whisper was tu be 
heard. Rachel tore up old shirts and greased them, for wadding for the guns ; 


we changed our flints, and fixed every thing about the rifles properly, while the 


dollars.” women sharpened our kuives and axes all in silence. 


“It was only fifteen dollars,’ cried the lying Creole. 


Nearly an hour had passed in this way when we heard a shouting and scream- 


Upon this Asa called to us, and we stepped out from amongst the cotton-| ing, and a few musket-shots ; and we saw tarough our loopholes some Spanish 
trees, behind which we had been standing all the while ; and wien the Creoles) soldiers running backwards and forwards on the crest of the slope on which our 


saw us, each with his rifle on his arm, they seemed rather confused, and diew)| 
back a little. 

“Here are my comiades,” said Asa, “ who will all bear witness, that the 
horses were sold at the prices of twenty dollars for the one and fifteen for 


houses stood. Suddenly a great pillar of smoke arose, then a second, then a 
third. 

‘God be good to us!’ cried Rachel, “they are burning our houses.” We 
were all trembling and quie pale with rage. Harkye, stranger, when men 


the other. And if any one says the contrary, he says that which 1s net) have been slaving aud sweating for four or five months to build houses for their 


true.” 


wives and for the poor worms of children, and then a parcel of devils from hell 


“ Larifari !” roared Crouper. ‘* You shan’t stop here to call us liars, and | come and burn them down like maize stalks in @ stubble field, it is no worder 
spoil our huuting-ground, wud build houses on our land. His excellency the) chat their teeth should grind together, and their fists clench of themselves. So 


governor shall be told of it, and the commandant at Natchitoches, and you shall 
be driven away.” And the other Creoles, who, while Asa was speaking, ap- 
peared to be getting more quiet and reasonable, now became madder than ever, 
and shrieked, and swore, and galloped backwards and forwards, brandishing 


it was with us; but we said nothing, for our rage would not let usspeak. But 
presently as we strained our eyes through the loopholes, the Spaniards showed 
themselves at the opening of the forest yonder, coming towards the blockhouse. 
We tried to count them, but at first it was impossible, for they came on in a 


their fowling-pieces like wild Injuns, and screaming out that we should leave|jcrowd without any order. They thought lightly enough of those they were 
the country, the gaine wasn't too plenty for them, and suchlike. At length||seeking, or they would have been more prudent. However, when they came 


Asa and the rest of us got angry, and called out to them to take themselves 


within five hundred paces, they formed ranks, and we were able to count them. 


off or they would be sorry for it; and when they saw us bringing our rifles to|/They were eigh'y two fuot soldiers with muskets and carbines, and three offi- 
our shoulders, they ut spurs to their horses, and galloped away to a distance! \cers on horseback, with drawn swords in their hands. The latter dismounted, 
of some five houdred yards. There they halted, and set up such a screeching} and their example was followed by seven other horsemen, amongst whom we 


as almost deafened us, fired off some of their old rusty guns, and then rode 
away. We all laughed at their bragging and cowardice, except Asa, who 
looked thougktful. 

“T fear some harm will come of this,” said he. ‘* Those fellows will go talk- 


ing about us in their own country ; andi it gets fo the ears of the governors mians. 


or commanding officers that we have set'fed down on their territory, they will 
be sending troops to dislodge us.” 
Asa’s words made us reflect, and we held counsel together as to what was) 
best to be done. I proposed that we should build a blockhouse on the Indian) 
mound to defend ourselves iu if we were attacked. ! 
“ Yes,” said Asa; but we are only six, and they may send hundreds against), 


recognised three of the rascally Creoles who had brought all this trouble upon 
us. He they called Croupier was among them. The other four were also 
Creoles, Acadians or Canadians, a race whom we had already met with 
on the Upper Mississippi, fine hunters, but wild, drunken, debauched barba- 


‘The Acadians were coming on in front, and they set up a whoop when they 
saw the blockhouse #nd stockade ; but mg 50 we were prepared to receive 
them, they retreated upon the main body. e saw them speaking to the offi- 
cers as if advising them ; but the latter shook their heads, and the soldiers 
coutinued moving on. They were in uniforms of all colours, blue, white, and 
browa, but each man dirtier than his neighbour. They marched in good order, 
neverthe'ess, the captain and officers coming on in front, and the Acadians 


” 
keeping on the flanks. ‘The latter, however, edged gradually off towards the 


“ Very true,” said 1; “but if we have a strong blockhouse on the top of 
the mound, that is as good as sixty, and we could hold out against a hundred 
Spanish musketeers. And it’s my notion, that if we give up such a handsome 
bit of ground as we have cleared here without firimg a sho’, we deserve to have 
our rifles broken before our faces.” 

Asa, however did not seem altogether satisfied. It was easy to see he was 
thinking of the women and children. Theu said Asa’s wife Rachel, ‘I cal- 
culate,” said she, “that Nathan, although he is my brother, ard 4 oughta’t to 
say it, has spoke like the son of his father, who would havc let himself be 
scalped ten times over before he would have given up such an almighty beau- 
tiful piece of land, And what's more, Asa, I for one won't go back up the 


cotton-trees, and presently disappeared amongst them. 

“Those are the first men to frick off,” seid Asa, when he saw this mancu- 
vre of the Creoles. ‘‘ They have steady hands and sharp eyes ; but if we once 
get rid of them we need not mind the others.” 

The Spaniards were now within an hundred yards of us. 

“Shall I let fly at the thieving incendiaries !” said Righteous. 

“God forbid !* replied Asa. “ We will defend ourselves like men ; but let 
us wait till we are attacked, and the blood that is shed will lie at the door of 


the aggressors.” 
The Spaniards now saw plainly they would have to take the stockade before 


gmaipotent dirty Mississippi; and that's a fact.” 


they could get at us, and the officers seemed consulting together. 
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Halt !" cried Asa, suddenly. 

Messieurs les Americans,” said the cap’ain, looking up at our loopholes. 

** What's your pleasure '’ demanded Asa. 

Upon this the captain stuck a dirty pocket-handkerchief upon the point of his 
sword, and laughing with his officers, moved some twenty paces forward, fol- 
lowed by the troops. Thereupon Asa again shouted to him to halt. 

‘* This is not according to the customs of.war,” said he. “ The flag of truce 
may advance, but if it is accompanied, we fire.” 


It was evident that the Spaniards never dreamed of our attempting to resist) 


them; for there they stood in line before us, and, if we had fired, every shot 


must have told. The Acadians, who kept themselves all this time snug be-! 
hind the cotton-trees, called more than ouce to the captain to withdraw his men. 


into the wood ; but he ouly shook his head contemptuously. When, however, 


he heard Asa threa’en to tire, he looked puzzled, and as if he thought it just, 
possible we might do as we said. He ordered his men to halt, and called out, 
to us not to fire till he had explained what they came for. 

“Then cut it short,” cried Asa sternly. ‘ You'd have done better to ex-| 
plain before you burned down our houses, like a pack of Mohawks on the war 

th.” 
“= he spoke, three bullets whistled from the edge of the forest, and atrect | 
the stockades within a few inches of the loophole at which he stood. They! 
were fired by the Creoles, who, although they could not possibly distin wish’ 
Asa, had probably seen his rifle barrel or one of his buttons glitter through the 
opening. As soon as they had fired, they sprang behind their trees agai, 
craniog their heads forward to hear if there was a groan oracry. They'd 
have done better to have kept quiet ; for Righteous and I caught a sight of 
them, and let fly at the same moment. Two of them fell and rolled from be- 
hind the trees, and we saw that they were the Creole called Croupier, aud an- 
other of our horse-dealing friends. ‘ 

When the Spanish officer heard the shots, he ran back to his men, and shout-| 
ed out * Forward! To the assavit!’” They came on like mad a distance of 


thirty paces, and then, as if they thought we were wild-geese to be frightened) 


by their notse, they fired a volley agaist the blockhouse. 


** Now then !" cried Asa, “are you loaded Nathan and Righteous! I take 
the captain—you, Nathan, the l:eutenant— Righteous, the third officer—flames, 
the sergeant. Mark your men, and was'e no powder.” 

The Spaniards were still some sixty yards off, but we were sure of our mark 
at a hundred and sixty, and that if thev had been squirrels imstead of wen. We 
fired : the captain and lieutenant, the third officer, two sergean’s, and another) 
man writhed for an instant upon the grass. The next moment they stretched, 
themselves out—dead. 

All was vow confusion among the musketeers, who ran in every direction. 


We did so; and when he had gotit, he put bis head out at the top of 
the chimney to see where the fire was and threw the water over the exact 
nae But at the very moment that he did so the report of a dozen muskets 
was heard. 


| “Ha!” eried Asa in an altered voice. “I have it.” And the hams and buck- 
c ——e tumbling down the chimney, and Asa afier them al! covered with 
‘In God’s name, man, are you hurt?” cried Rachel. 
“Hush! wife,” replied Asa; “keep quiet. 1 have enough for the rest of 
amy life, which will not be long: but never mind, lads ; defend yourselves well, 
and don’t fire two at the same man. Save your lead, for you will want it all. 
‘Promise me that.” 
“Asal my beloved Asa!” sbrieked Rachel, © if you die, I shall die 
too.” 
_ “Silence! foolish woman: and our chlid, and the one yet unborn! Hark! 
Thearthe Spaniards! Defend yourselves, and, Nathan, be a father to my 
children.” 
| I had barely time to press his hand and make him the promise he wished. 
‘The Spaniards, who had doubtless guessed our loss, rushed like mad wolves 
‘up to the mound, twenty on one side, and upwards of thirty onthe other. 
“Steady!” cried I. “ Righteous, here with me; and you Rachel, show 
yourself worthy to be Hiram Strong's daughter, and Asa’s wife ; load this rifle 
for me while I fire my own.” 
“O God! O God:” cried Rachel, * the hell hounds have murdered my 
Asa!” 
| She clasped her husband's body in her arms, and there was no getting her 
away. I felt sad enough myself, but there was scanty ,time for grieving ; for 
a party of Spaniards, headed by one of the Acadians, was close up to the 
‘mound on the side which I was defending I shot the Acadian; but another, 
the sixth, and last but one, took his place. ** Rachel!” cried I, “ the rifle, for 
‘God's sake, the r fle! a single bullet may save all our lives.” 
_ But no Rachel came, and the Acadian and Spaniards, who, from the cessa- 
tion of our fire, guessed that we were either unloaded, or had expended our 
‘ammunition, now sprang forward, and by climbing, aud scrambling, and getting 
on ove avo’ her's shoulders, managed to scale the side of the mound, almost 
perpendicular as you see itis. And in a mute the Acadian and half adozen 
Spaniards, with axes, were chopping away at the palieades, and severing the 
wattles which bound them together. To give the devil his due, if there had 
been only three like that Acadian, it would have been all up with us. He 
handled bis axe like a real backwoedsinan; but the Spaniards wanted either 
the skill or the strength of arm, and they made Intle impression. There 
were only Righteous and myself to oppose them ; for, on the other side, a do- 


Most of them took to the wood, but about a dozen remained and lifted up their, 
officers to see if there was any spark of life left m them. 

“Load again, quick!" said Asa in a low voice. We did so, and six more) 
Spaniards tumbled over. Those why still kept their legs now ren off es if the 
soles of their shoes had been of red-hot ion. } 

We set to work to pick out our touchholes acd clean our nfles, know'ng that, 
we might not have time later, and that a single miss fire might cost us all our 
lives. We then loaded, and began to calculate what the Spaniards would do 
next. It is true they had lost their officers ; but there were five Acadians with 
them, and those were the meu we had most cause to fear. Meantime the vul- 
tures and turkey-buzzards had already begun to assemble, and presently hun- 
dreds of them were circling anc hovering over the carcasses, which they 
as yet, however, feared to touch. 

Just then Rightcous, who had the sharpest eye amongst us all, pointed to the 
corner of the woed, yonder where it joins the brushwood thicket. I made a 
sign to Asa, and we all locked and saw there was something creeping and mo- 
ving through the underwood. Presently we distinguished two Acadians head- 
ing # score of Spaniards, and endeavouring, under cover of the bushes, to s‘cal 
across the open ground to the east side of the forest. 

“The Acadians for you, Nathau end Righteous, the Spamarsds for us,"’ said 
Asa. The next momeut two Acadians and four Spauierds lay bleeding in the 
brushwood. But the bullets were scarce out of our rifles when a third Aca 
dian, whom we had not seco, started up. “* Now's the time,” shouted he “* be- 
fore they have loaded again. Follow me! we will have their blockhouse yet.” 
And he sprang across followed by the Spaniards. We gnashed our teeth with 
rage at uot having seen the Acadian. 


zen more soldiers, with the seveuth of those curs:d Acadians, were attacking 
the stockade. 

Righteous shot down ove of the Spaniards , but just as he had done so the 
‘Acadian tore up a palisade by the routs, (bow be did i I know not to this hour, 
there have been a stump remaining vn it.) held with the wa'tles and 
(branches hanging round it like a slneld before him, guarding off a blow I aimed 
lat him, then ce ed it against me with such force that | staggered backwards, 
jand he sprang past me. J rhought it was a!l over with us. It is true that 
‘Righteous, with the butt of his rifle, split the skull of the first Spaniard who 
entered. and drove his hunting knife mto the next ; but the Acadian alone was 
jman epovgh to give us abundant occupation, now be had got wour rear. Just 
then there was a crack of a rifle, the Acadian gave a leap mto the air and fell 
dead, and at the same moment my son Godsend, a boy of ten years old, sprang 
forward, Asa's rifle 1m his hand still smoking from muzzle and touchhole. The 
‘glorious boy had loaded the piece when he saw that Rachel did vot do it, and 
im the very nick of tune had shot the Acadian through the heart. This brought 
ime to myself and with axe m one hand and im the other, rushed 
in among the Spantards, hacking and hewing mght and left. It was a real 
\butchery, which lasted a good quarter of an hour; but then the Spaniards got 
isick of st, and would have dove so soover had they known that their leader was 
shot. At last they jumped off the mound and rav away, such of them as could. 
Righteous and I put the palisade in its place again, securmg it as well as we 
could, and then, teiliog my boy to keep watch, rau over to the other side, where 
a desperate fight was going on. 
| Three of our party, assisted by the women, were defending the stockado 
against a score of Spzniards, who kept poking their bayonets between the pa- 


There were still three of these fellows alive, who had now taken command 
of the Spaniards. Although we had sho: a score of our enemies, those who 
remained were more than ten to one of us, and we were even worse off than 
at first, for then they were ali together, and now we had them on cach side of 
us. But we did not let ourselves be discouraged, although we could not help 
feeling that the odds against us were fearfully great. 

We now had to keep a sharp look-out ; for if one of us showed himself at a 
loophole, a dozen bullets rattled abent his ears. There were many shot-holes 
through the palisades, which were covered with white streaks where the splin- 
ters had been torn off by the lead. The musketeers had spread themselves all 
along the edge of the forest, and had Jearned by experience to keep close to 
their cover. We now and then got a shot at them and killed four or five, but 
it was slow work, and the time seemed very long. 

Suddenly the Spaniards set up a loud shout. At first we could not make out 
what was the matter, but presently we heard a hissing and creckling on the 
roof of the blockhouse. They had wrapped tow round their cartridges, and 
one of the shots had set light to the fir boards, Just as we found it out, they 
gave three more hurras, and we saw the dry planks beginning to flame, and the, 
tire to spread. 

‘** We must put that out and at oace,” said Asa, “if we don’t wish to be 
roasted alive. Some ove must get up the chimuey with a bucket of water. I'l 
ye 

* Let me go, Ava,” said Righteous. " 

“You stop bere. It don't matter who goes. The thing will be done m a 
minute.” 

He put a chair on a table and got upon it, and then seizing a bar which was 
fixed across the chimney to mong hams upon, he drew himself up by his arms. 
and Rachel handed him a pail of water. All this time the flame was burning 
brighter, and the Spaniards getting louder in their rejoicings and hurras. Asa 
stood upon the bar, and raising the pail above his head, poured the water out 
of the chimney upon the roof. 
an More to the left, Asa,” said Righteous ; “ the fire is strongest more to the 
ee Tarnation seize it!” cried Asa, “ | can't see. Hand me up another pail- 


jisades, till all our people were wounded and bleeding. But Rachel hed now 
recovered from her first grief at her husband's death, or rather it hed turned to 
a feeling of revenge, and there she was, like a raging tigress, seizing the bay- 
jonets as they were thrust through the stockade, and wrenching them off the 
muskets, and sometimes pulling the muskets themselves out of the soldiers’ 
hands. But all this struggling had loosened the patisades, and there were one 
or two openings in them through which the thin-bodied Spaniards, pushed on 
by their comrades, were able to pass. Just as we came up, two ef these cop- 
pei-c.loured Dons had squeezed themselves through, without their muskets, 
but with their short sabres in their hands. They are active and dangerous fel- 
lows those Spamards in a hand-to-hand tussle. One of them sprang at me, and 
if it had not been for my hunting-knife, | was done for, for | had no room to 
swing ny axe; but as he came on | hit him a blow with my fist, which knock- 
ed him down, and then ran my knife into him, and jumping over his body 
snatched a musket out of Rachel's hand, and began laying about me with the 
but-end of it. I was sorry not to have my rifle, which was handier than those 
‘heavy Spanish muskets. The women were now in the way—we hadn't room 
for so many—so I called out to them to get into the bleckhouse and load the 


j\rifles. There was still another Acadian alive, avd | knew that the fight 


wouldn't end tiil he was done for. But while we were fighting, Godsend and 
\the women loaded the rifles, and, brought them out, and firmg through the 
stockade, killed three or four, and, as luck would have it, the Acedia. was 
amongst them. Sv when the Spsuwrds, whe are just like bounds, and ouly 
come ov if led and encouraged, saw that their leader had fallen, they sprang off 
the mound, with a * Carajyo! Malditos !’ and ran away as if a shell had burst 
amongst them.” 

The old squatter paused and drew a deep breath. He had ten his usu- 
al drawl and deliveration, and had become animated and eager while describi 
the stirring incidents in which he had borne so active a part. When he h 
taken breath, he continued. 

“T couldn't say how long the fight lasted ; it seemed s}ort, we were so busy, 
and yet long, deadly long. It is no joke to have to defend one’s life, and the 
lives of those one loves best, against fourscore bloodthirsty Spaniards, and 
that with only half a dozen rifles for arms,and a few palisades for skelter. When 
it was over we were so dog-tired that we fell down where we were, like over- 
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driven oxen, and without minding the blood which lay like water on the ground 
Seven Spaniards and two Acadians were lying dead within the stockade. We 


ourselves were all wounded and hacked about, some with knife stebs and sabre- 
cuts, others with muskct-shots ; ugly wounds enough, some of them, but none » th 
mortal. If the Spaniards had returned to the attack they would have made cetera was at my heels hourly tripping me u 
short work of us; for as soon as we left off fighting and our blood cooled, we. 
became stiff and helpless. But now came the women with rags and bendages, 


and washed our wounds and bound them up, and we dragged ourselves into the, 
blockhouse, and lay down upon our mattresses of dry leaves. And Godsend 
loaded the rifles and a dozen Spanish muskets that were lying about to be in 
readiness for another attack, and the women kept watch while we slept. But 
the Spaniards h.d had enough, and we saw no more of them. Only the next 
morning, when Jonas went down the ladder to reconncitre, he found thirty 
dead and several others dying, and a few wounded, who begged hard for a 
drink of water, for that their comrades had deserted them. We got them up 
into the blockhouse, aud had their wounds dressed, and after a time they were 
cured and left us.” 

“ And were you never after attacked again’” said I. ‘I wonder at your 
courage in remaining here after becoming aware of the dangers you were ex-. 

to.” 

“We reckoned we had more right than ever to the land after all the blood 
it had cost us, and then the news of the fight had got carried into the settle- 
ments, and upas far as Salt River; and some of our friends and kins‘olk came 
down 'o join us, and there were soon enough of us not to care for twice a 
many Spaniards as we had beaten off before.”’ 

While he was speaking the old squatter descended the ladder, and led us out 
of the forest and over the ridge of a low hill, on the side of which stood a do- 
zen loghouses, which cast their black shadows on the moonlit slope. We 
found a rough but kind welcome—few words, but plenty of good cheer—and 
we made acquaintance with the heroes and heroines of the blockhouse siege. 
and with their sons and daughters, buxom strapping damsels and fine manly 
— I have often enjoyed a softer bed, but never a sounder sleep than that 
night. 

The next day our horses were brought round from the swamp, and we took 
our departure ; but as hardships, however painful to endure, are pleasant to 
look back upon, so have I often thought with pleasure of our adventures in the 
prairies, and recurred with the strongest interest to old Nathan's thrilling nar- 
rative of the Bloody Blockhouse. 


ET-CETERA. 


(THE REMINISCENCES OF MR. FITZBEETLE.) 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


tive of his experiences)—every man has his foul fiend, of whom it behoves him 
to beware. ' fiend attendant upon us all takes infinite shapes, and bears 
myriads of naines, in languages unspeakable. My own fiend has a familiar Latin 
cognomen ; he is called Ft-cetera. I have known him by name ever since | 
learned the alphabet, but I have only lately discovered Aim. 

Edgar’s madness was a fiction, but his foul fiend was a reality like Lear's 
fool. ‘The sham maniac never knew it, but there was actually a follower at his 


heels wherever he went, vexing him unaware. It were as easy to separate our-|) 


selves from the shadow we cast in the sunshine, or to outrun the echoes of our 
footsteps, as to part company with our fiend ; to distance him, to trip him up, 
even when we are conscious of his presence ; but we seldom detect this private 
and invisible attendant pursuing us, until life’s day begins to darken. 

We all remember, when we have once read, that frarfol and picturesque 
lesson of Bulwer's—the story of the man who panted for solitude, utter soli- 
tude, who hated the faces of his brethren, and slew the grinning, chattering 
fellow, cast with him on the desert island, because he would not keep on his own 
side of the stream, and consent to be alone. Well, this lover of loneliness, 
when he had thus got rid of this grinning, chattering impersonation of Society, 
and sought repose in the bosom of sweet Solitude, found he could never be 
alone more-—never for an instant could he be alone now,—for the grinning, 
chattering thing walked with him and ran with him, slept beside him at night, 
and sat opposite to him at dinner. And when on his return to Europe the phy- 
sician, thmking to cure the suffering sinner, led him into an apartment, the 
floor of which was covered with a layer of wet sand, and in the middle of the 
room said, 

“You and I are alone here, he is not with us,"—, 

—the lover of solitude answered by pointing to the sand, on which the footprints 
of three persons, from the door to the centre where they stood, were distinctly 


ry | man has his foul fiend —(thus said Mr. Fitzbeetle, beginning the narra-|| 


| i not in my cradle, certainly in my early school-days, my experience of the 


influences of this fiend Et-cetera, together with my insensibility, began. 
| Bat I am not going to dive so deeply into the past, as that retrograde move- 
ment would carry me. Enough, that long before I quitted the university, Et- 
P. He attacked me terrifically, the 
very first breakfast lever gave. I thought of a breakfast then, as of eggs, 
coffee, cream, rashers, and a pigéan-pie or so—and thus I agreed to give some 
breakfasts—in a friendly way, and in the spirit of a wise young student. Bless 
my five simple wits, how innocent | was of words as well as forms and customs ! 
‘How little did IT know what breakfast was, until they told me in the most 
good-natured style of warning imaginable, that I must order champagne, Et- 
cetera. 
| And ordered they were; and im due order their successors came ; and then 
departed only to be replaced by indescribables equal to them ; and, in short, in 
ithe course of two years I had won quite a reputation, aud grew famous among 
‘all men of taste for my breakfasts—these breakfasts being thus relished and re- 
[puted, not at all on account of those excellent commonplaces the coffee and 
eggs, not hy any means on account of such unmitigated vulgarities as rashers or 
\pigeon-pies ; nay, not for the sparkling refinement and vivacity of the cham- 
pagne—but chiefly, and above all things, for the Et-cetera, the nameless luxu- 
‘ries, the inexpressible ingenuity and abundance of the Et-cetera. 
| And very right it was that some effect should be produced by it, as it turned 
lout to be far the heaviest item in my college account of debts, some thousands 
of pounds long ; for I remember my father, when called upon to pay, declaring 
that the charges for the more regular and necessary articles were not on a parti- 
‘cularly exorbitant scale, but that the demand for Et-ceteras was ruinous. 

But for all that I had no eye to Et-cetera when I became my own master. 
One of the first steps I took on gaining my freedom was to part with it ; and at 
the matrimonial altar, I supposed (such was the narrow limit of my understand- 
ing) that I was taking unto myself one wife as per licence. My mistake soon 
broke upon me like a thunderelap, and i found that Thad not taken Et-cetera 
into account. I had a wife, it is true ; but I had married also my wife s mother, 
thiee sisters, two maiden aunts, and an excellent young man, distantly related 
to the family, who was every way worthy of my good offices, and very fond of 
singing to the girls. Yes, it was quite clear that | had not made due allowance 
for Et-cetera. 

Whatever was definitely expressed, I could readily comprehend ; but what- 
ever was not expressed, but implied, was beyond my range of thought. Thus 
‘f had compassed the idea of a wife with astonishing ease ; but a wife's relations 
‘were one remove beyond, and so they were absolutely out of sight. Not after 
‘marriage, though; never for one day. Aday! not “an hour of virtuous liber- 
ity ”? could I thenceforward command. I was in a minority of one upon every 
‘motion for freedom. 
| My brain was in a whirl moreover, or upon the rack rather, stretcbing itself 
to take in the conception of their direct relationship to me. Sisters I under- 
stood ; but sisters-in-law, not in law related at all, were literally teasers to me. 
A mother was a noun substantive indisputably intelligible ; but a mother-in-law, 
who had never borne me on the one hand, and vant couldn't bear on the other, 
was a riddle—and a very bad one she was of the sort. 

I felt for the unhappy husband whom Mr. Vining represents in the pleasant 
farce, wherein Old Foozle is so divine and Mrs. Quickfidget so diabolical. -I 
went beyond even the persecuted gentleman who complained of his “‘ Wife's 
'‘Mother”’ to the readers of this paper long before the date of the farce, and 
'f envied, of all mankind, Adam only—only Adam—for his wife had neither mo- 
ther nor sisters. 

But envy and sympathy were alike useless. 1 had contracted an alliance, 
but Inckily not my establishment ; so room was made for all, including the de- 
‘serving relation who, upon trial, was not half so distant as he was represented, 
\f had married a wife whose maiden name was Legion, that was all. I was 
wedded, not merely to one spinster, but to a genteel private family, matrons in- 
cluded. When, in the ardour of my affection, I had made my charmer my own, 
addressing her as my adorable, and vowing that “ she only could be mine,”—I 
had entirely forgotten Et cetera. ‘here were the family besides her. It 
couldn’t be helped. 

I thought, however, that if the time were to come over again, and the extent 
lof the lady's relationships could be known, a pradent lover might, without ran- 
ining much risk of detection in those moments of rapture, change the impas- 
'sioned question, 

** Will you be mine alone '” 

'—into a guarded application to her, to drop all her troops of troublesome rela- 
‘tives, at once and for ever—- 

| * Will you alone be mine '"" 

| The word “family” introduced above, forcibly reminds me that in the event- 


visible, and as the two living men walked farther, wherever they went the fect 


of a third moving creature eft their prints upon the floor also. 

Why we can no more run away from the fiend we have once allowed to tread 
upon our heels than the misanthrope could from his victim. We permit; nay 
encourage the growth of a habit to which, without knowing it, we become a 
slave, and from which, while liberty is worth having, there is no escape. Each 
then has his foul fiend in this way, give him what name we will. My own, as | 
have said, is named Et-cetera. ‘Io Et-cetera I have been a victim all my days, 
—in Et-cetera is included all my causes of complaint—with Et-cetera every 
misfortune of my life has been hurried on—and yet to the influence, the potency 
of Et-cetera, | have always been blind. 

The truth is, that from the earliest dawn of my day, I was known as a philo- 
sopher of a very literal turn of mind.’ I could just crawl forward and spy what- 
ever lay conspicuously before me in the straight path. 1 had a tolerable eye for 
causes, but not for etiects—I never could see these until they had happened— 
not one out of twenty. Any immediate consequence I might be sensible of, 
but not the remote ones and the contingencies. ‘There was room in my mind 
for only one idea at a time. 

Thus I was perfeetly well aware that a shower of rain would give me a soak- 
ing, if it lasted long enough, but there my consciousness stopped short—it 
rarely extended its regard to the next generation of consequences, taking in the 
influenza and rheumatisin. 

So too I was sensible enough thai eating very heartily was likely to be de- 
structive to appetite—experience taught me this fact, and I felt it foreibly from 
boyhood—bat | had a very indefinite notion of the next stage of results, indi- 
gestion, nightmare, apoplexy, Et-cetera. 


Getting wet through, and laying down my knife and fork, inthe cases in ques-)| 


tion, constituted the sum-total of what would be in fay mind as inevitable and 


“necessary consequences. All other results, however natural and certain, were 


not of this primary class, but fell into a category of which I rarely took the 
slightest notice—and then only by a great effort of the mind, after much pon- 


dering upon those things. 


ful affair of marriage, I was in another sense guilty of a strange oversight, an 
obliviousness of latent consequences. It had merely occurred to my simple 
and uncalculating mind, that to get married was to get a wife. “ A wife, Et- 
cetera,’ iyolved a train of ideas too complex, too divisible at least to be enter- 
tained for an instant. But when the fourteenth little Fitzbectle made his ap- 
pearance in the family circle, I discovered by my finances that in arranging mar- 
ciage-matters, I had not provided for Et-cetera. 

The same mistake | committed in my estimate of the consequences of se- 
curing a seat as representative of the worthy and independent electors of 
Pocketborough. The simple unpression on my mind was—having but a soli- 
tary idea, I always made it a pleasing one—that a sum paid and a seat secured, 
ended the matter. But woe to all short calculators who delude themselves 
with such false cstumates. ‘The condition complied with, and the seat contest- 
ed, a tremendous train of Et-cetera broke in upon my repose. The foul fiend 
was not to be pacified. The large sum had gained over the large influences ; 
but the voters, the mere Et-cetera in the calculations of my advisers, remained 
to be wen ; and when all seemed to be over, the business of paying had but just 
commenced. 

The seat secured, or, to speak more correctly, the seat taken, a committee of 
the House now became my Et-cetera—the thing implied, but not expressed, in 
my negotiation. Sent back to Pocketborough to disburse more dexterously, 
though hardly nore economucally, the seat was again won-——and now re was 
in view. But another train of Et-cetera was yet to be fired ; in égplloutions 
without number for favours, rewards, and honours to be showered wpon the 
worthy and mdependent electors of Pocketborough. 

It was perfectly astounding even to me, whose wife had by no means come of 
an unprolitic stock, how so few voters could contrive to reckon up so many neat 
aud ear relations. Every one of them might have furnished an ishi 
paragraph of news to the Pocketborough Patriot, each case exhibiting a statisti- 
‘cal miracle, in a numerical staircase of children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
‘eee If any thing could have added to the wonder, it would have been 
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ndent constituency in question. | 
hat might have added yet to the singularity was, that while every son,| 


But hitherto I have detailed my adverse fortunes, consequent upon my inat-| 


rinémanner, to meet Lord Blank 


At all events, I] should be introduced, | should converse, I should hear—and! 
then I could say that this had happened. Besides, their sayings must be very) 
unlike other men’s—the one would speak diamonds, the other pearls. 
But wheu the hour of meeting came there were Lord Blank and Mr. Dash to} 
be sure—and there too was I. Alas! when mvited to meet them, I had not al-!) 
lowed for the presence of Ft-cetera. Between the great men and me, a han-| 
dred and fifty admiring obstacles in black coats or beautiful draperies interposed. 
‘There were two Somebodies and myriads of Nobodies to obscure them. went), 
there to meet Blank and Dash, and I met Et-cetera. There were the Miggw-| 
ses and the Fribskins by scores, and one eternal syueeze and jabber they kept: 
up; but as for the philosopher and the poet im such company, [ would as soon) 
have met the two sheriffs of London in an ommibus. 
I saw the illustrious pau certainly, as one may have seen Rubiui and Lablache. 
on the stage, without the chance of a personal conference, or even an introduc-| 
tion,—and with this material difference—that there was not the possibility of 
hearing the voice of either. Imagine my disappointment. A simple-minded); 
man, I had reckoned upon a three-handed reel of discussion, Lord Blank, Mr. | 
Dash, and myself, never dreatning of the intrusion of Et-cetera. Bot it is a! 
sample of my experience. r 
Doubtless the reader has sometimes indulged in similar anticipations, and been) 
similarly deceived ‘The Et-cetera at the end of a list of agreeable names is) 
frequently plain English for a bore. 2 
Most of iy friendships have been formed upon this narrow and near-sighted 


nously married me, declares that I must positively make immediate arrangements 


THE BAKER’S DAUGHTER. 
AN ANECDOTE. 


A few years ago, I went to reside inthe town of C , in the county of 
Essex, and having one day occasion to seek shelter from a shower, chance con- - 
ducted me to the shop of a baker, where I was courteously received, and enter- / 
tained with various odds and ends of gossip respecting the neighbourhood. % 
There was, however, one subject uppermost inthe mind of the baker, and that 
was an meident connected with his family, which he seemed desirous of expatiat- 
ing upon ; and giving him due encouragement, he related the following particu- 


ars :— 

He had five daughters, all grown up, and whom he had educated to the best 
of his limited means and opportuniues. The eldest was married and settled in 
London, and the youngest follewed the profession of a mantua-maker in her 
native town. Sarah, the second daughter, and heroine of the family, went to 
pay a visit to her married sister in the metropolis, and during her stay, she oc- 


casionally employed a leisure hour in examuning the attractive objects display- 
ed im the shop windows of some of the principal streets. 
of these occasions, that she unconsciously arrested the notice of a gentleman 


It happened, on one 


who was passing at the moment, and who, being struck by her appearance, and 
yielding to the impulse of first impressions, resolved to watch her movements. 
She continued her ramble, and while she walked on, the gentleman never lost 
sight of her fora moment. After following her for a considerable time, he saw 
her pass down a narrow street, and enter the shop of a green-grocer. Here he 
waited patiently ithe expectation that she would again make her appearance ; 
but bemg disappointed in this, he entered, and found it was the place of her 
residence. By a little address, he obtained an interview with her, when a con- 
versation ensued, which terminated favourably. He called on the morrow, re- 


newed the acquaintance, and, on the third day, induced her to walk out with 
jhim. Whilst in company, he candidly told her that hismind had been remark- 
_ ably impressed on first seeing her, and that it was his wish and design to make 
her his wife, if she would permit him that happiness. He next stated that he 
|}was a colonel in the Russian service ; that he was born in England,gand had 
come over to see his native country and friends ; that he was about to return to 
My regard for a fool has attracted round me half the fools in town. My house! Poland to jom his regiment. If, however, she gave her consent, there would 
has become a fool's paradise. My friend possesses an endless file of friends ; be but one obstruction to their union, which was, that the martial law of Russia 
and in the exuberance of his sympathetic boanty he makes them all mine. required that every officer, previous to marrying, should first obtain the per- 
There is not a single acquaintance of his in all London, but he insists on sharing) mission of the emperor. ‘This he promised to procure, provided that, upon con- 
him withme. Every queer creature I catch in his company [ am fain to regard’ sidering his proposition, her decision should be favourable to his hopes. In that 
instantaneously as my proximate Pylades. It might be almost supposed that he |case, it would be necessary for her to come over to him to Poland, to complete 
obtains introductions to foolish people by the dozen, only with the benevolent) their nuptials. 
design of introducing me as his very particular friend. I verily believe that he), As may naturally be supposed, the poor girl was astonished and overpower- 
would not hesitate, it he had the power, to palm off all the imhabitants of the| ed at this unexpected announcement. She knew not what to think of it; and 
Friendly Islands upon me. My private Temple of Friendship is thus thrown after considering it for some time, as the difficulties of the case and the perplex- 
open to the public, admittance gratis trom January to December. | ities of her mind increased she wrote to her father, soliciting his counsel and 
Charles Lamb has consigned to lasting contempt, the intrusive principle in-| guidance. This stepsecoming to the knowledge of the colonel, he accompanied 
volved in “ Love me, love my dog; with that, however, I could be content, 1 with a most gentlemanly and courteous letter, expressive of his honour and 
but my friend insists upon my loving every puppy that crosses his path. Who! alfection. ; I . 
could possibly have suspected when I was ‘rst shaking hands with a solitary) ‘The father was puzzled. He looked with suspicion on the colonel’s d ; 
Jones, that I was introducmg myself to such an Et-cetera! Jones, it is true, is felt anxious for his daughter s safety ; and was averse to the measure. The 
quite a comet among the heavenly bodies of friendship, but unfortunately I did poor man at length consulted a friend, who viewed the case more favourably, 
not calculate in time the astonishing length of his tail. | and approved of the match. Still, the father hesitated, and left it to his daugh- 
If not on this tock, | have often contrived to wreck my comfort in friendship) ter to act as she pleased. Meantime the colonel departed for Poland, but with- 
upon another. For want of that wise forethought, which always stops to look) |out obtaining the te positive consent. 
at Et-cetera wherever he appears, I have read some friendly bond drawn up for|| Some months after, he wrote once more to the father, stating to the old man 
signature, to the close—excepting the Et-cetera !—and then freely put my hand) /his anxiety for his daughter's arrival.“ For did you bat know, sir,’ said he, 
to it. Why, I had left unread all the priueipal clauses, in overlooking the &c.,) ** my feelings, I am sure you would send her upon the wings of the wind.” 
that which | had innocently taken for an emblematic ornament, or a true-lover’s! ‘The girl consented. A letter came, informmg her that a certain vesse 
knot to end with, by way of flourish. J had signed and sealed, as legibly writ-| then lying im the London doeks was about to proceed to Dantzic, and that hel 
ten, to confidence, sympathy, attachment, honour, and other items ; but Et-| the colonel, had made every arrangemént with the captain for her voyage, du-, 
cetera at the end stood in place of words wnwritten—as cash advances, bill at) ring which the most minute and delicaye attention would be paid to her comfort ; 
short date, surety, responsibility, aid similar significant phrases ; and not one of and that, on her arrival in port she was to _—— forthwith to the house of his 
these sly snakes had | discerned under the grass of Et-cetera ! gitiend, the English consul, where she would be received as one of the family, 
To take the latest example of the consequences of this oversight. It hap- and have to remain till he could despatch a confidential person to conduct her 
pened when my friend came to demand a clear moiety of my worldly property, to his own residence. He further directed her to apply to another friend of his 
to support and carry into assured success his magnificent speculation. He had) im London, who, he said, would attend her to inspect the vessel. She did so ; 
it, for on him personally I had every reliance ; but according to habit I noticed |and the gentleman came in the morning in his carnage, and conducted her to 
only his own name as responsible in the concern, and totally omitted to fix one the docks. Here the poor girl was anxious to know of the captain what was to 
moment's attention upon the * and Co.” that followed it.“ ** And Co.” made! /become of her, should things not turn out as she expected. “ You shall, in 
all the difference. Alas! my friend had an Et-cetera, and it played the foul) that event, remain under mv protection,’ said the captain, “ and | will bring 
fiend with my responsibility. Et-cetera is sometimes Latin for “ And Co.” | you safe back to your friends.” — he shi 
Even in forming an ordinary acquaintance, I was often the dupe of the fiend.|| Matters being thus settled, during the few remaining days of t : ship con- 
I met a cheerful companion, a goodnatured gossip, and we of course strack up) tinwing In port, the gentleman who had escorted her came and _ ier _ a 
anintimacy. Every thing went on pleasantly and promisingly—the most agreea-| or twice, for an airing, with his lady, and encouraged her to chee a : t ; 
ble intercourse was sure to be the result—ail jocund hospitalities would be mter-| voyage. But here arother difficulty sprung up, the want ot = e 4: ne arly 
changed+when it turned out that we were reckonmg without reference to the||which was obviated by a friend advancing a few pounds to complete r wa 
familiar but invisible demon Et-cetera. ‘robe. ‘The colonel, however, had previously offered to take her just as she 
My new acquaintance was charming, but his wife was—Et-cetora. My evil| was. At length she sailed, and learned for the first a —— her passage 
genius was his better half. Here was the patent lock upon hospitality, the ex-| that owing to some alterations in the mode of lading t , — aoe A 
tinguisher upon lighthearted ease, the thumbscrew upon the hand of intimacy ;/ cargo would be discharged at Memel, a port — two hun mi ot — 
so our lively salutations would dwindle into mere good-mornings, our good-| their ultimate destination, and where they — remain ee wei 
mornings into nods across the street, till they dropped by degrees into a distance) was a sad trial. But it appears that the colone / = et = ‘ie “ — ship 
yet more respectful. ‘This is nearly the history of my social life. Every one} of his expected bride, had gained intelligence of this change ; nme apr pe 
arriving before the town, a man was seen to leave the shore ina t; w 
lalongside, he held up a letter, inquiring of the captain if a lady answering to 


of its enjoyments has been clogged with a fatal Et-cetera.— 
Talk of the postscript’s superiority to the letter in real interest and impor- he 
‘ed it up the side of the vessel, saying that his instructions were to receive the 


principle of not taking into view the consequences entailed in an Et-cetera. 
My friend is not a wise man, but I love him nevertheless ; forgettmg the trath 
conveyed in Gay's couplet— 
. Who knows a fool must know his brother ; 
One fop will recommend another. 


tance! What is that to the superiority of Et-cetera in meanings of mighty 
import, over any terms of speech which may introduce it! When Mrs. Fitz- 


| Che Anglo American. 
{ found in the surprising unifermity of wants and desires that characterized the beetle, speaking in the united voices of the genteel family who have multitudi- 
as or their taking a trip to Paris, Lt-cetera, distinct y hearin the porase now, 
grandson, et-cetera, ardently longed for a situation in the Customs or Excise, the whole tour of France and Italy. When she announces her intention of ask- 
the Home Service or the Colonies, so every one in succession happened to be, ing a few people in the evening—just the Johnsons, Et-cetera—I justly calev- 
of all existing specimens of precocity, the best fitted for the place specified late upon the presence of every live creature known to us by the sound of the 
One qualification only gould be superadded to this—and it was;that all were voice When the application ‘s for a pair of earrings, Et-cetera, I well know 
equally fitted, by natural aygbacqgred powers, for any placoghat might become that the little article asked for bears the same proportion tothe desirables un- 
vacant. The fend Et-cetera never came in a more persecuting shape ; and the) mentioned that the protruding head of the tortoise bears to its concealed body 
pursuit of places under difficulties, which commenced on the day of my return, to the shell. 
chanced, by a strange coincidence, to end only on the day of the next dissolu Et-cetera is no longer to my ears a scrap of a dead language ; it has under- 
tion. gone the process of translation in the liveliest manner. If my partial exposition 
dissertation night greatly extended) of its import and tendency, 
tention to the Kt-cetera, in important affairs alone, in the leading events of my! should chance to induce somebody to use it sparingly and conscientiously, to 
life. ‘The same fate attended me, and for the same reason, in all minor con-| investigate it when used by others, to consider that it may mean a little too 
cerns. For example : . much, and to inquire into the probable significations it comprises, that somebody 
When invited, in a most marked and i (iii _ _ _ may have reason to rejoice that I have introduced him here to the foul fiend— 
and Mr. Dash, the greatest philosopher and the greatest poet of their time, what! Et-cetera ! 
pleasant self-gratulations, what dignifying forebodings were mine! My soul 
: yearned for the coming night! Very true—I did not thoroughly enter into the 
justice of their claims to greatness, but ] knew their claims were recognised. I 
; did not profess to measure accurately their pretensions; it was enough that 
{ their pretensions were unquestioned. I divided my one idea between them, 
and determined that philosophy and poetry were e¢ ual—perhaps the same thing 
t 
i 
{ 
| 


™ 


* Bat he will confess nothing ; not even under the fear of torture. 
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lady, and conduct her to the house of the English consul ; which he did. The 
fatter was a Frenchman, and though the kindest attentions were paid to her, 
By the family, yet owing to the parties not well understanding each other's lan- 

‘age, little information cou ld be gained by her as toher future destiny. She, 
remained at Memel some time, till a messenger arrived from the colonel! to at- 
tend her on her journey. ‘They set out in an open carriage, and travelled seven 
days and five nights into the interior of the country, tit they arrived at Dialy- 
stok, a small town on the right banks of the Niemen, once belonging to Poland 
but now attached to the Russian crown, and containing a population of about 


Receive the confidence of the unhappy man for the purpose of bringing him to 
the scaffold! Never, Desgrais! Brusson may be a murderer, but [ will hear 
none of his guilty secrets. I am no father confessor.” 
| * Perhaps, lady,” said Desgrais, “ your mind may change when you have 
theard the prisoner. Did not you yourself entreat the President to be human ? 
He is so, when he yields to the prisoner's earnest prayer, and resorts to the last 
means that may save him from the torture.”’ 

Scuderi shuddered involuntarily. 

“You will not be asked,’’ pursued Desgrais, ‘‘ to revisit the prison, the sight 


five thousand inhabitants, together with a royal castle and gardens—one of the, of which before affected you. ‘To-night, if you consent, the prisoner shall be 


summer residences of the emperor, to whose staff the colonel was attached. | 
Here she was agreeably and unexpectedly introduced into the family of a rest-) 
dent English physician, where her lover met Ker, ‘Two days elapsed in making, 
the necessary bridal preparations ; and on the morning of the third, the colo-| 
nel, accompanied by a friend, proceeded to church, followed by the carriage of 


| 
one of the princesses, in which was the princess, the intended bride, and two 


ladies ; his excellency, the governor, and other friem!s, completing the proces: 


sion, The ceremony was performed in French. 
Previous to the girl’s departure from England, she had promised her | 
that she weuld send him a duly attested copy of the marriage indenture. 


ather, 
This, 


she did ; but the person to whose care it was intrusted, after keeping it several | 


months, returned it to her, having been disappointed in his expected voyage. 


During this interval of suspense and anxiety, the feelings of the poor man were | 


very distressing. He thought of his daughter with fearfal apprehensions ; his 
mind, to use his own phrase, “‘ was in a terrible turmoil.”’ At length the wished-. 
for document arrived, and dispelled his fears ; since which several letters have 
been received from the fair adventuress to her father, expressive of her having, 
realized her fondest hopes, and the happiness she enjoys im the socicty of her’ 
husband, whom she describes as the most amiable and the best of men. His! 
company, she says, is universally courted, and he is esteemed and beloved by 
all Their house is situated in the principal street ; its furniture is neat and 
elegant, but not sumptuous; and they have three servants ‘Their mode of 
spending the day is this: after breakfast she retires to dress, and then sits down! 
to her French lessons (it being the language of the place, and one of which she 
is ignorant); at two they dine ; in the afternoon she works, while he reads to 
her till five; they then walk together into the governor's garden (abounding’ 
with the finest orange-trees in Europe), or into the large pie forests that sur-) 
rounds the town. ‘These are stocked with wild deer, various kinds of game,| 
squirrels, and birds of beautiful plumage. | After tea, the remainder of the even- 
ing is devoted to reading and conversation. Such is the plan of the day, ocea-| 
sionally enlivened by paying and receiving visits. ‘lo use her own words, 
‘every hour adds to my happiness, which is that of calm and heavenly nature, 
it resembles a plonsing dream ; and, indeed, often do [ ask myself can this be! 
true? or will not the delightful illusion vanish !’’ Ina letter from the colonel) 
to his father-in-law, he says, ‘‘ that though his rank and condition in life entitled! 
him to have formed an alliance with families of higher pretensions, yet having, 
conceived, in the first instance, favourable impressions of his daughter, he had, 
been guided by them, in the choice he had made ; and that he was well satis-| 
fied with the step, for that his companion proved to him a most excellent and af-) 
fectionate wife.’’ After residing about two years at Bialystok, the colonel and) 
his lady settled in St. Petersburg. 
Here ended the baker’s account of his daughter's fortunes, and as the old! 
man shortly afterwards died, I am unable to present any further particulars o 
this romantic story. 
* (Our readers will understand that this short paper is only presented as a cu-} 
rious anecdote of real life, and not as an exemplar of conduct. Proceedings 
such as those of the Russian colonel are certainly, in the present state of society! 
extremely imprudent ; and those of the baker's daughter were nearly as much) 
so. It was only the good fortune, and not the conduct of both, which made their 


eccentric union turn vut well. } 


CARDILLAC THE JEWELLER. 
A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN.—{[ Comcluded. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

When M’lle de Scuderi recovered her senses, the prisoner was gone. She, 
earnestly entreated to be immediately helped into the carriage, and driven home. | 
At the first glance she had recognised in Oliver Brusson the young man who had} 
opened the door of her carriage on the Pont Neuf, and thrown the note into her, 
lap ; the same who had brought her the casket of jewels. La Regnie’s dread- 
ful suspicion, then, was well founded! The prisoner indeed belonged to that} 
band of robbers, and had really murdered his master k And Madelon! The! 
good lady’s feelings were embittered, crushed ; she began to doubt if there was, 
truth in the world. She could not prevent the most horrible suspicions from) 
entering her mind. Many of the circumstances that before seemed proof of 
the girl’s entire innocence, now appeared but to proye,her consummate art, her 
deep guilt. What meant her tears and her anguish, fest her lover should suffer; 
a deserved death? With these bewildering thoughts busy at her heart, Seuderi 
alighted from the carriage, and entered her own house. Madelon was in her 
room ; she rushed to meet her protectress, and sank at her feet ; she raised to- 
wards her eyes that seemed to shine with angelic purity ; she clasped her hands 
across her breast with a gesture of supplication. Seuden averted her face, and 
said in a harsh tone : 

“Go! the murderer awaits the Se of his crimes. Heaven grant that 
not on you also lies the guilt of b te 

Madelon only exclaimed, in a voice of heart-rending anguish, ‘ Then all is 
lost !” and fell on the ground in a swoon. 

Scuderi ordered her maid to take care of the unhappy girl, and left the apart- 
ment. Not long after, Pierre made his appearance, with a face of no little con- 
sternation, and informed his mistress that Desgrais waited to see her. ‘ Let! 
bim come in,” answered the lady, not noticing the fears of her servant ; and 
the official entered. 

“The President La Regnie,”’ said he, “ has sent me to your ladyship witha 
request, which he is emboldened to hope you will grant, by his knowledge of 

firmness and regard for justice, and by the conviction that through you! 
alone is likely to be elicited information of much consequence to the public. 
He is also encouraged to apply to you by the consideration that you have al-) 
ready taken much interest in the process now before the Chambre Ardente. A 
has taken place in the prisoner since he has seen your ladyship. He 

still refuses to confess, declaring himself innocent of Cardillac’s death, but ex-| 
sses himself willing to submit to his doom, which he has deserved. You 
Jodyship will observe that the last admission obviously points to other crimes. 


He 
only for an interview with you ; to you alone he will disclose all. il your 
ladyship condescend to hear him '” 


‘from his fetters, and well dressed, followed by Desgrais. 


jbrought to your house. He shall speak with you alone ; but a sufficient guard 
jshall be placed without the room, to prevent his escape and secure you from all 
danger. Indeed, yon heve nothing to fear from him; he speaks of you with 
iprofound respect ; and insists that could be have seen you earlier, he had not 
‘been brought into this strait. Moreover, you will not be required to reveal 
‘more of his confession than you choose. Can more be said to induce you to 
jcomply 1” 
| The lady hesitated a moment, then answered with dignity ; tied 

‘‘ You may bring the prisoner; I will speak with him. God will give me 
firmness and courage.” : 

Late that night a knocking was heard at the house door. Pierre opened to 
‘the gens-d’armes, who conducted Brusson. An icy thrill ran through M’lle de 
lSeuderi’s frame, as she heard them traversing the hall, and mounting the stairs. 


‘Presently the door of her dressing-room opened, and the prisoner entered, free 
The official intro- 
lduced him, and then respectfully withdrew. 
| Brusson approached, and sank on his knees at the lady’s feet, covering his 
face with his hands. When he removed them, his face was seen bathed in 
tears. 
Scuderi was deeply moved ; and in spite of herself a doubt that he could: be 
guilty arose in her mind. What carnesiness and truth were in his expressive 
features! And they awakened some vague recollection of the past, though 
what, she could not say, which became more distinct as she gazed upon him. 
She forgot that a murderer was before her, and said in a tone of gentleness and 
sympathy 

** What have you to say to me, Master Brusson?” 

The young man still knelt before her. 

“Oh, most honoured lady,’’ he asked, ‘‘have you, then, no remembrance of 

me 1?” 
Seuderi looked at him again, and replied, that his features did indeed remind 
her of some friend; and that recollection had for the moment overcome her 
horror of his crime. At this he rose, and stepped back a pace or two, before he 
said, in a melancholy tone : 

** Have you, then, forgotten Anne Guiot! and her son Olivier, the boy you 
have so often caressed, and once loved! It is he who stands before you.” 

The lady uttered an exclamation of surprise and grief, and sank back upon 
the cushions of her chair. She had cause foremotion. Anne Guiot, the daugh- 
ter of an impoverished citizen, had been from her childhood the protegée of 
M’lle de Scuderi, and her cherished though humble friend. She had married an 
honest and industrious young man, Claude Brusson, a watchmaker. Their 
little son had been the favourite of her protectress, and as fond of her as of his 
mother. Some years after their marriage, Claude being less fortunate in his 
business than he expected, found it difficult to maintain his family, and removed 
to his native city of Geneva, in spite of Scuderi’s advice that they should re- 
main in Paris, and her promises of patronage. Anne wrote several times to her 
adopted mother ; but gradually her letiers became less frequent, and at length 
ceased entirely. M’lle de Seuderi was forced to believe that the cares of an 
increasing family, and new scenes, had effaced the recollection of her early 
friend. ‘'wenty years had passed since Brusson, with his wife and child, had 
left Paris. 

A silence of some minutes ensued, during which both were much agitated ; 
the prisoner so violently, that M’lle de Scuderi pointed to a seat, near which he 
‘was standing, and on which at her bidding he sank. 

With no little effort he collected himself, and again addressed the lady. “It 
is as a stern duty, madame, that I have prepared myself for this interview, which 
{ have craved as a last favor of my judges. May I entreat your compassionate 
indulgence, while I disclose what will certainly surprise you, perhaps fill you 
with abhorrence towards me! Would that my poor father had never left Paris ! 


\|So long as I can remember, our condition at Geneva was one of poverty and 


privation ; from my earliest childhood I was accustomed to want, and to hear 
day by day the complaints of my parents of their hard lot. My mother spoke 
much of you, her early benefactress ; but a false pride probably matin 
and my father from returning to solicit your kindness in their behalf. As soon 


|as I was able to work, I was apprenticed to a goldsmith ; soon after, my father 


died, and m a few months my mother followed him to the grave.” 

“Poor Anne! poor Anne cried Scuderi, sobbing. 

‘Heaven be praised, rather,” resumed the prisoner, “that she was taken 
from evil to come, and lived not to see her beloved son die a felon’s death '” 
Here the unfortunate young man yielded to his feelings and burst into bitter and 
passionate tears. ‘There was a movement without, as if the guard apprehended 
an attempt to escape, Olivier marked it, and proceeded :—*“ I was harshly 
treated by my master the goldsmith, notwithstanding that I wrought early and 
late ; and my situation soon became intolerable. It happened one day that a 
stranger came into our shop to make some purchases. He took notice of a 
necklace on which I was working ; clapped me on the shoulder and said, * my 
young triend, that is capital workmanship, I know not, indeed, who could do 
better, unless it were René Cardillac, who is the first jeweller in the world. 
You should go to him ; he would be glad, no doubt, to employ you; and you 
could improve yourself with him.’ These words sank deep into my soul. I 
was restless thenceforward in Geneva; and ere long I got released from my 
master’s service I came to Paris. René Cardillac received me very coldly ; 
but I insisted on his allowing me to show him some of my work. I finished a 
small ring, and brought it to him. He looked at me, as if his eyes would’ read 
me through and through, then said, ‘ You area skilful workman; you can come 
and help me in my shop. 1 will pay you well, and you shall be pleased with 
my service.’ Cardillac kept his word. I remained with him; but it was many 
months before | saw his daughter, who was passing some time in the country 
with an old female relative. At length she returned. Oh! how lovely she was! 
No man ever loved as I did !” 

Olivier here paused a few moments, before he could proceed calmly : 


could not conceal my passion from her, she did not hesitate to acknowledge that 
she returned it. Her father watched us closely, but we eluded his suspicions. 
I resolved to apply myself with diligence to my business, and when I was able 


“ How !” cried the lady, “+ and become the minister of your bloody tribunal ?) 


to command a competence, to sue for Madelon’s hand, One morning while I 


““Madelon was very kind tome. She often came into the shop, and as] 
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was at work, Cardillac came in, bis face distorted and pale with anger, *! need | He scized her, and by force bore her to his carriage, but her screams brought 
your services no longer,” said he, furiously ; ‘ont of this house, and let me aesistance, and in the scuffle the Spaniard was killed. He fell, dragging my 
never behold you more! I need not tell you why you are dismissed ; the sweet mother with him; and it was some time before she was extricated from the 
fruit yon would pluck hangs too high for your reach!’ I would have spoken, |corpse. lhe consequence was a severe illness; and though she recovered, its 
but he seized and dragged ime to the door, which he slammed in my face when’ |effects remained. My evil star had arisen, and its influence was shed on me 
I was outside. I left the house. and obtained lodgings with an acquaintance in from that hour. | had a passion for jewels from my childhood. IT used to steal 
the suburb St. Martin. But J had no rest ; my head was filled with plans for mngs when a boy, for I couid not withstand the consuming desire I felt to pos- 
obtaining a sight of Madelon. By night | wandered about the house in which ‘sess them. And by a sort of instinct | could tell which were real gems, and 
she lived, in hopes of seeing even her shadow passing the window. In the! their comparative value. ‘To gratify my taste for handling precious stones, and 
street Nicaise, close to Cardillac’s house, is a high wall with several projections, follow the supposed bent of my genius, I learned the jeweller's art. I worked 
of rough stone. Against one of these I leaned one night, looking up at thei eee an enthusiasm which was a passion, and soon became celebrated for my 
window of my beloved, which was visible, but there was no light there. Sud- skal. Now commenced the era in which the evil influence of my star showed 
denly I saw a light in the window below, which I knew was Cardillae’s apart- itself predominant. Whenever I was engaged on any important piece of work, 
ment. I was surprised that he should be awake at this hour, for it was past such 4s the setting of valuable stones, | was seized with a restlessness and an 
midnight, and vexed also ; for it convinced me ghat any attempt on my part to languish that deprived me of sleep, and impaired my health. Day and night 
enter the house, which was my object, would he discovered by him. While | stood before me, like a spectre, the person from whom | had received the order, 
was wondering if anything unusual had happened, the light was extinguished ; decked with my jewels ; while a voice cried in my ear, “They are ge costae | 
and soon after I felt the part of the wall against which I leaned, giving away.||should be yours! ‘Take them; what are diamonds to the dead!" At lengt 
I sprang back and hid myself in the deep shadow behind the projection. “1'|I yielded to my destiny. 1 had entrance to the houses of the great; I had 
could see distinctly that a secret door turned in the wall, and a dark muffled! |many opportunities for plunder; [ used them ; no lock withstood me; and thus 
figure came softly out, and walked down the street. Impelled irresistibly, I |the jewels coveted, which | had worked on, were soon again in my hands. Bat 
followed a few paces behind him. Close to an image of the Virgin the figure |this did not quiet the demon spirit within me. I know not how it was, but I 
turned round, and the light of a lamp fell on its face. It was Cardillac! A) felt an inexpressible hate for those at whose orders I had made ornaments ; a 
shuddering seized me ; but as if borne on by magic, I still followed him ; at| thirst for their blood, which condemned me to perpetual wretchedness. It was 
_Jength he disappeared in the deep shadow on the side of the street, but a light|/at this time I purchased this house. Its owner and | arranged the purchase in 
clearing of his throat betrayed that his lurking-place was close at hand. A few this very room, over a flask of wine, and he showed me the secret passage, 
moments elapsed; when aman wearing a plumed cap and spurs, came along, ttap-door, and door through the wall. ‘These were built by a monk, who lived 
humming an air. Cardillac sprang on him, like a tiger on his prey ; the man !0 the cloister, and used to go out and come in at night by this secret entrance. 
fell on the pavement ; I sprang forward, crying, ‘ Master Cardillac—what have! |[ paid the man for this information, and bound him to secresy. Not long after, 


you done?’ He started up, rushed past me, and disappeared. Bewildered with’ |! sent home to a gentleman of the court a rich necklace, which I knew was des- 


horror and amazement, I knelt beside the victim and strove to bring him to life./|'ined for a beautitul opera girl. [ went out at night through the secret door ; I 
waylaid the gentleman; I struck my weapon to his heart, and possessed my- 


i|self of the necklace. ‘This done, I felt a happmess that is indescribable. The 
‘levil spit was laid, J was no longer tormented. But this peace did notcontinue ; 


but he was quite dead. Before I knew it, I was surrounded by the police, and 
seized as the murderer.” 


“T related how I had come to the wounded man just as the assassin left him. | 


The officers looked in my face, and one of them exclaimed, ‘I know him well ; 
it is Olivier Brusson, the goldsmith ; he works for the excellent Master Rene 
Cardillac, and is an honest fellow!’ Again they questioned me, and I told ex- 
actly what I had seen, only not mentioning the assassin’sname. They showed 
me the wound, directly through the heart of the murdered man; and after some 
further examination | was discharged. 

* All next day I seemed to be in a frightful dream. The awful occurrence | 
had witnessed was continually before my eyes. 
door opened, and Cardillac entered. * What do you want, for Heaven's sake ?” 
I cried. He came towards me with a smile that sent a shudder through my 
frame, drew a chair, and seated himself close hy me. ‘ Olivier,’ said he, ‘1 
was over hasty in my conduct to you yesterday ; I drove you from my house, 
but I find I cannot do without you. Even now I have on hand a piece of work, 
which I cannot complete without your help. Will you enter my service once 


As I sat in my chamber the | 


imy evil star became once more ascendant, and | a victim to the agonies of hell ; 
|agonies to be assuaged only by blood. But think not, Oliviery though I could 
not resist the dreadful impulse, that I have been quire destitute of human sym- 
pathy and remorse. You know how reluctantly I have lately undertaken orders ; 
\lhow I have declined working for many, whom I would not mjure. You cannot 
ijknow the struggles [ have had with the power that has dominion over me ; 
|struggles which, alas, have been too often in vain!” 
‘| “ When Cardillac had ended, he conducted me to a vault under ground, and 
|showed me his cabinet of jewels. No monarch had a richer collection. * On 
‘the day of your marriage,’ said he to me, * you shall take an oath upon the holy 
‘cross, that upon my death you will destroy all these by means I will then place 
lim your hands. 1 will not have a human being, apd least of all Madelon and 
lyou, enriched by these blood-stained treasures.” 
“Thus, lady, was [ prisoner mn a labyrinth of crime, the victim of contend- 
. In Madelon I saw the angel who could clevate me to heaven ; 


more? You are silent. I know I have done you wrong. I did not approve; feelings. 
your love for Madelon ; but, on mature consideration, | find that so far as in- /bu: then it was as if demomiac hands dragged me again towards the abyss, and 
‘I strove to escape in vain. ‘Thus passed some time, and | grew daily more mi- 


dustry, skilfelness, and faithfulness are concerned, I could not have a better 
son-in-law than yourself. Come with me ; Madelon awaits you.’ 


jserable. Ithought of flight ; of suicide; of Madclon! How could I sepa- 
‘rate myself from her—from her love! Blame me, lady—if you will; in truth 


“* Cardillac’s words went y hee t I had no power to speak. He ob- 
P was weak, not to struggle against the passion that fettered me to crime. But 


served my emotion—‘ You hiesitate,’ said he ; ‘ you have perhaps other views ; 


you mean to go to Desgrais, to La Regnie, or to Argenson. Beware, young | 


man! lest the power you invoke to the destruction of others make you also its 
victim!" ‘Let those,’ I cried, ‘ who are conscious of crime, fear the names 
you have mentioned; I have nothing to do with them.’ ‘ Remember,’ said 
Cardillac, ‘that it will require other evidence than yours to criminate a man like, 
me, noted for good report ; and that any effort to injure me will probably result) 
in your own ruin. As concerns Madelon, it is to her, not to my fears, yeu are 
indebted for my present visit. She loves you passionately. Since your depar- 
ture, she has wearved me with entreaties to recall you, declaring that without 
you she could not live. Indeed, she is grown so pale and wan, that I have 
feared for her life. Last evening | promised her I would bring you home to-| 
day.’ 
“May I be forgiven, lady, if I yielded to my feelings, and what seemed my! 
fate, and returned with Cardillac’ Madelon rushed to meet me—altered in-) 
deed, but restored to life by the sight of him she loved. As I clasped the beau-' 
trful girl in my arms and pressed her to my throbbing heart, and vowed never. 
never to forsake her, I became fettered to her and hers, body and soul !”" cee 

Olivier ceased, again overcome by his feelings. M’lle de Scuderi, strack with, 
amazement, exclaimed, “Is it possible’ Reneé Cardillac, then, belonged to: 
that band of robbers, whose dreadful deeds have alarmed all Paris '” 


‘: What say you, lady!” cried the prisoner—* the band? Such a band nevei)| 


existed. Cardillac alone it was, who perpetrated all those deeds of blood ! In, 


the fact that he alone was engaged in this fearful enterprise, lay his security || 


‘Thus the diffieulty of tracing the guilt became greatly enhanced. But let me: 
go on, and reveal to you the secret of this most guilty and most unfortunate of) 
men. You may readily conceive my state of mind, after my return to his house. 
But the step was taken, and I could not go back, though forced to regard my-) 
self as an accomplice in his crimes, so long as] remained silent. In Madelon’s) 
love, I forgot, at times, my anguish ; for she, at least, was imnocent ; but 1 
could not always crush down the grief that was consuming me. I worked with} 
Cardillae in ‘his shop, but never dared lift my eyes to his face ; nor did I speak, 
except constrained to do so. All day he seemed, as the world supposed him,| 
the honest workman, the tender father ; the night only witnessed lus deeds of, 
horror. One day he was in unusually good spirits, and talked and laughed) 
while at his work. Suddenly he threw down the ornament he was elaborating ;| 
rose from his seat, and said, * Olivier, the relations between us must be altered ;| 
I can endure this no longer. What all the acuteness of Desgrais and his fel-| 
lows have failed to discover, accident has revealed to you. You saw me do 
what my evil siar compelled ; I could not resist; and you will find that it was 
your evil star also, that led you to the discovery. As you are now situated, you’ 
cannot betray me; therefore you shall know all.’ ‘I will never become your, 
accomplice !’ was upon my lips; but I did not speak, for I dared not trust my-) 
self to utter what liclt. Cardillac seated himself on his working-bench, and 
wiped the sweat from his forehead. At length he began: ‘An accident that) 
happened to my mother, before my birth, has colored my life. She at-| 
tended a féte, where she saw a Spaniard with a chain of jewels about 
iis neck. ‘he jewels were rich and brilliant, and attracted my mother’s) 
attention ; nay, so fascinated was she that she could not take her eyes from) 
the wearer. He had been a suitor of hers before her marriage ; an uusuc- 
cessful one; and observing the attention with which she regarded him, ima- 
gined that she had fallen in love with him, and laid a plan to garry her off. 


jam I not to atone by an ignominious death ? 
| “One day Cardiilac came home unusualiy cheerful. He looked kindly on 
ime; kissed Madelon ; and ordered for dinner a flask of better wine than he 
jcommonly drank. When Madelon had left us, I rose to go into the shop. * Sit 
‘still, young man,* said Cardillac ; ‘no more work to-day : let us drink the health 
lof the most excellent lady in Paris.’ Therewith he filled our glasses, and ask- 
led me how I liked the sentiment, 

‘Un amant qui craint les voleurs n'est point digne d’amour.’ 
‘He proceeded to relate what had passed in the apartments of Madame de Main- 
jtenon, between her, yourself and the king, and the spirited reply you had given 
to the poetical petition. ‘Hear, Olivier,’ said he,* my resolution. I have a 
uecklace and bracelets I finished some time since for Henrietta of England. 
/The untimely death of the princess has discharged me from the necessity of 
)sending her the yewels, which I value very highly. 1 will send them as a to- 
‘ken of gratitude to M’lle de Scuderi, in the name of the band of robbers. 
| Thus I mock at Desgrais and the Chambre Ardente. You shall carry the pre- 
sent to the lady.’ 
| “As Cardillac named you, honouredslady, it seemed as if a dark veil was torn 
away, and the fair images of my happy childhood again smiled upon me. There 
came a ray of hope into my soul, which penetrated its gloomy depths. 
«I consented todo the will of my master, and took the casket which he de- 
livered into my hands for you. ‘Through you alone I saw the way which I 
might be saved—snatched from the ruin that threatened me. I determined, as 
the son of her you had loved and cherished, to cast myself at your feet and 
‘disclose all—all to you. You would have kept the secret, moved by the un- 
ispeakable misery that threatened poor Madelon in case of a discovery—but you 
would have devised some means to arrest the wickedness of Cardillac, without 
bringing him to public punishment. What those means would be, { could not 
tell, but that you would save the innocent Madelon and me, I felt in my heart 
of hearts. You know, madame, how I failed that night in my purpose of see- 
ling you. Yet I relinquished not the hope of being more successful another 
time. Before long, however, the demeanour of Cardillac changed ; he was 
evidently brooding over some evil. He became moody and restless, and mur- 
mured often to himself. One morning as he sat at the work-table, he spran, 
up hastily, and ran tothe window, muttering, ‘I wish Henrietta of England h 
my necklace and bracelets!’ [ heard this exclamation, snd it filled me with 
terror. 1 knew that the demon was again within his soul, and nothing but your 
destruction would satisfy its cravings. I saw no way to save you but by having 
the jewels restored to Cardillac ; and knowing that the danger increased every 
moment, I resolved to seek and warn you. I followed your carriage on the 
Poat Neuf, forced my way to it, and threw a note into your lap; you remember 
its conten’s. You did not the next day do as! besought you; and my fears 
rose into despair. Cardillac was more gloomy than ever; it was evident his 
mind was running on the jewels, for he frequently alluded to them. T could not 
doubt that he was bent on some terrible deed. But I resolved to save yor, 


‘leven at the price of his life. After Cardillac had retired that night according 


ito his custom, I descended noiselessly into the court, went out by the secret 
door in the wall, and concealed myself at alittle distance. I waited some time 
—for I had determined to watch the night through. At length Cardillac came 
forth, by the secret door, and glided down the street. I followed him at a little 


|Jdistance ; my heart beat when I saw him going towards the Rue St. Honoré, 
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Suddenly I lost sight ofhim ; and aware that no time was to be lost, I resolved 
to place myself as sentinel at your door. But at that instant an officer passed! 
without seeing me, humming a tune, as did the first victim whom 1 saw Car- 
dillac murder. When he had gone on a few paces, a dark figure, which I re- 
cognized as Cardillac’s, sprang upon him. I rushed forward with a loud cry i 
but it was Cardillac, not the officer, who had fallen. The officer, seeing me, 
drew his sword, and placed himself on the defensive, supposing me an accom- 
plice ; but soon seeing that I busied myself only withthe wounded man, and did 
not attack him, he hastened away. Cardillac was living. I took up the dag- 
ger with which he had been wounded, and supporting him, assisted, or rather 
carried him to his own house. The rest is known to you. 
“ You now know, revered lady, my only crime, that of forbearing to denounce 
the father of Madelon. I am guilty in thus permitting his infamous deeds ; I) 
will bear their punishment—for no torture shall wring from me the dreadful se-, 
cret. I will never poison the peace of Madelon’s life by the knowledge, nor 
suffer her buried father to be dragged from the asylum of the grave amid the. 
execrations of the people. No! my beloved must mourn over me as a guiltless) 
victim, but time will heal her grief, and she will never be embittered by the 
knowledge of her father’s crimes.” 
Olivier ceased ; but soon after throwing himself at Scuderi’s feet, while tears 
rolled down his clieeks—‘* You are convinced of my innocence!” he cried— 
** Have mercy upon me, and tell me—how is it with Madelon?” Scuderi sum- 
moned Martiniere, and in a few moments Madelon was in the arms of her lever. 
“Oh, now! allis well,’ she exclaimed, since thou art here! I knew—I knew 
that noble lady would save thee !"’ And Olivier forgot his chains and the doom 
that threatened him : and again and again they embraced each other, with tears 
of joy. 
Had their protectress not been before convinced of the young man’s inno- 


Impossible said Scuderi. “ Your rank—”’ 
“ Think,” returned the officer, *‘ of the Marshal de Luxemburg, whose appli- 
cation to Le Sage for his horoscope brought him to the Bastilly! No, lady, not 
an hour of my freedom will I give to La Regnie, who would gladly enough set 
his cold steel against our throats.” 

“Then you wouid bring the innocent Brusson to the scaffold?’ demanded 
the lady. 

“Innocent !” repeated the Count. “Do you call him innocent who was an 
accomplice in Cardillac’s crimes? No, lady, I determined to reveal to you all 
I know ; you are at liberty to use the information I have conveyed to you, for 


‘the benefit of the prisoner, in any way that does not place me im the hands of 


the Chambre Ardente.” : 

It was no part of the lady’s nature to spare any exertion where innocence 
was to be succored ; and after this evidence of the truth of Olivier’s statement, 
she determined on disclosing all to D’ Andilly, under a promise of secrecy. 
D'Andilly reseived her informftion, and himself questioned the officer, parti- 
cularly with respect to his knowledge of Cardillac’s person, and of the man who 
followed him. ‘The Count replied that it was light enough for him to see the 


‘|goldsmith, whom he could not mistake ; he had killed him with the very dag- 


ger he had since seen in the possession of La Regnie. ‘The young man who 
came up as the jeweller fell, had his hat drawn over his features; but he saw 
enough of his face to be able to recognize him again. ; 
D’Andilly’s opinion, after some deliberation, was, that the evidence, though 
sufficient to produce a moral certainty of Brusson’s tmnocence, would not re- 
lease him from the hands of the law. Even if acquitted of Cardillac’s murder, 
suspicion would fasten upon him as the accomplice ef his crimes. All they 
could hope was in delay. Count de Moisse must repair to the Conciergerie, 
identify the prisoner’s person, and then relate before the tribunal what had oc- 


cence, the sight of such pure, devoted, passionate love, forgetful of all bis wretch-| 
edness, forgetful of all the world butthe one beloved, would have been sufli- | 
cient to assure her that such a heart could never have harboured thoughts off 
crime ! 

It was now late, and Desgrais tapped lightly at the door of the apartment, | 
and reminded them that it was time the prisoner should depart. ‘The lovers), 
were separated. M’'lle de Scuderi wept ; for though relieved of all the dark || 
suspicions that had before filled her mind, her heart was saddened by the thought | 
that the son of her beloved Anne, though innocent, must im all probability suf-'| 
fer an ignominious death. She honoured the feelings that prompted him to | 


curred. ‘Then it was the time to supplicate the King’s mercy ; and he would 
counsel that nothing be concealed from his majesty. In his sense of justice, in 
his internal conviction of the truth, lay the result. 

The Ceunt did as he was advised to do; and Scuderi undertook to speak to 
the King. ‘This was no easy matter, as the popular horror of the supposed 
crite rendered Louis unwilling to interfere with the execution of the law. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon’s resolution, never to speak to the King of disagreeable 
matters, placed her assistance out of the question. ‘The prisoner's fate lay in 
the hands of M’lle de Scuderi. She xppeared im the apartment of Madame de 
Mainitenon, at the hour when the King was expected. In her rich dark dress 


choose death rather than expose to infamy the father of his Madelon; yet no jand flowing veil, her noble figure had a dignity that commanded attention ; and 


way could she see to save him without revealing this secret. 
Anxious, however, to do something, she wrote a letter to La Regnie, in which, 


she expressed the fullest conviction that the prisoner was innocent of Cardil- 


lae’s death ; and declared that only his hervic resolution to bear to the grave a) © l 
y ; 
good and. {discovery of the master’s guilt, and the circumstances of his death. 


h would |ttembling voice, as she saw Louis listened with deep interest, she described the 


secret whose disclosure would bring unutterable wretchedness upon a 
Virtuous person, prevented his making a confession to the court whic 

prove him guiltless not ouly of Cardillac’s murder, but of all participation m the | 
crimes of the secret band of robbers. ‘The lady spared not argument nor elo- 
quence to soften the heart of the President. Inu afew hours the answer came, 
that he was truly glad the prisoner had so favourably impressed the judgment of | 
his distinguished patroness. ‘The prisoner’s noble resolution to bury his secret, | 
he was sorry the Chambre Ardente could not approve, as she did, nor spare the | 
means in their power to enforce a disclosure. Afier three days he hoped to be/| 
in possession of this secret. i 

Loo well did Seuderi know what those means were ; and she resolved upon. 
taking the advice of an eminent lawyer in her extremity. Pierre Arnaud d’An-; 
dilly was then the most celebrated advocate in Paris ; to him she applied, and) 
told him all, as far as she could, without betraying the secret Brusson desired to! 
conceal. D’Andilly heard her through, and answered, smiling, in the words of| 
Boileau ; “ Le peut quelque fors w'étre pas vraisemblable.’—He showed) 
her that under the circumstances, and with the evidence before them, La Regnie 
had ground for his suspicions ; nor did he see how the prisoner could be saved 
from the torture, without a full and free statement on his part of all that had. 
happened. ‘Then I will go to the King, and supplicate his mercy !” eried the 
lady, wiping away her tears,—‘* Not so! for Heaven’s sake, not so !”’ exclaimed. 
D’Andilly. “'The King cannot now show clemency to one thus suspected ; it 
would stir up the people to the fiercest indignation. Let the prisoner clear him 
self, either by confession or otherwise, of the heaviest part of his accusation ;) 
then it is time to implore the King’s mercy.” 

Discouraged as she was, Scuderi still resolved not to abandon the unhappy 
prisoner's cause, so long as there remained a possibility of saving him. ‘That 
evening as she was sitting alone endeavouring to think of some plan, Martiniere, 
announced the Count de Moisse, an officer of the royal guard. 

“T must pray your pardon, lady,” said the Count, as with soidierly dignity 
he bowed on entering, ** for intruding upon you at so late an hour. We soldiers, 
cannot wait for convenient seasons ; but two words will plead my excuse. Oli-! 
vier Brusson sent me to you.” 
“ Olivier Brusson !”’ repeated the lady, startled, “* what have you to do with 

“I mentioned his name,” replied the officer, smiling, “ because I know your 
friendly interest in him, and know it will procure me a gracious hearing. He 
is, by every one but you, supposed guilty of Cardillac’s death ; not, however, by, 
every one, for I, lady, agree with you in believing him innocent ; and for even a 
better reason than you have.” 

Speak—oh, speak cried Scuderi, clasping her hands 

“T was the person, madame, who killed the old jeweller in the street, not far 
from your house.” 

“You!” almost gasped the lady. 

‘*] myself ;” returned the Count; “and I assure you, lady, 1 am proud of 
the deed. Know, that it was Cardillac who committed at night so many thefts 
and robberies, aud so long eluded the police. L know not how it was, but the 
suspicion came tuto my head one day, when I went to receive some orhaments 
I had ordered, and the old villain showed great disquietude, asking me for whom 
I designed the jewelry, and afterwards questioning my servant to know if I vi- 
sited a certain lady. I was on my guard, and observing that all the murdered, 
were despatched by a dagger stroke through the heart, 1 protected myself by a, 
piece of linked steel armour, which I wore under my vest. Cardillac fell up-| 
on me from behind. . His grasp was like that of a giant ; but his dagger, which. 
he plunged at my heart, slipped harmlessly across the steel armour. My dagyer 
was in my hand; I turned upon him, and buried it in his bosom.” 

*“* And yet you were silent,” said the lady, * and did not give information.” 

“J beg you to observe,” interrupted the eflicer, “that | knew not how such 
information would be received, nor what it might bring uponme. Would La 
Regnie, made up of suspicion as he is, believe an accusation against the honest 
me virtuous Master Cardillac! Would he not more readily turn the sword of 


\jalways observant of grace and majesty, the King noticed her as soon as he 
jcame in. M'le de Scuderi told her moving story in as few words as possible, 


‘but omitting not a single circumstance. She related the incidents of Brusson’s 


early life, his acquaintance with Cardillac, and domestication in his family Kage 
With a 


scene with La Regnic, with the prisoner, and with the Count de Moisse ; con- 
cluding with a prayer for mercy, as she knelt at the King’s feet. 

The King had heard her with great surprise and agitation ; he raised her from 
her kneeling posture, and inquired more minutely into the evidence that sub- 
stantiated Olivier’s confession ; also with regard to the secret entrance into Car 
dillac’s house. “ It is a strange story,” said he, at length; and turning to the 
door, summoned Lovyois, with whom he left the apartment for some minutes. 
Both Maintenon and Scuderi looked upon this absence as unfavourable to their 
hopes. But Louis soon returned: paced the room several times with his hands 
behind him ; then coming towards Scuderi, he said; “I would see this young 
girl—this Madelon.” 

The lady almost shrieked with joy. for she now felt confident of success. 
She left the room, and ere long Madelon herself knelt at the King’s feet. Nev- 
er was entreaty more edrnest and intense than that expressed in her clasped 
hands and tearful eyes, as in speechless supplication she raised them to the 
King’s face. Louis seemed struck by her singular beauty. He raised her from 
the yround, and led her to a seat; and as he did so, Maintenon whispered to 
her friend, ‘*‘ See, how like she is to La Valheére !” 

It might have been that Louis heard this remark; a flash passed over his 
brow ; he glanced at Mainienon; and turning to Madelon, said: *I can well 
believe, my girl, that you are convinced of the innocence of your lover: but let 
us hear what the Chambre Ardente says to it.”’ 

At these words, which seemed the kuell of her hopes, M’lle de Scuderi was 
ready to sink to the earth. She had no doubt they were owing to the il-timed 
allusion of Madame de Maintenon. On such small things often hang the fate 
of men! But there was nothing now but patiently to abide the King’s plea- 
sure. 

Count de Moisse’s deposition was speedily known among the people, and as 
it often happens, the multitude passed directly from one extreme to the other. 
Those who a few days before execrated the prisoner, and called the scaffold too 


||mild a punishinent, now were loudest in outcries for his release, and proclaimed 


him an innocent victim. ‘The neighbours now remembered his mild and anmia- 
ble deportment, his attachment to Madelon, and the fidelity and diligenee with 
which he served his master. ‘The multitude surrounded La Regnie’s house from 
morning till night, crying out that Olivier Brusson must be set at liberty, and 
throwing stones at the wmdow, so that the President was obliged to summon 
the police to protect his dwelling. 

Many days passed, during which M’lle de Scuderi heard nothing of Brusson’s 
business. She went to Maintenon, but received no consolation from her; for 
she said the king observed silence upon the subject, and would doubtless be 


\displeased if reminded of it. She then asked with a smile, “ how the little La 


Valli¢re was?’ Seuderi was convinced that in the bosom of that proud woman 
lurked a prejudice against her protege—even because her mention of that name 
had caused emotion m the King. 

At length, through D’Andilly, she learned that Louis had had a long private 
interview with the Count de Meisse : also that Buntems, the king’s confidential 
agent, had been to the Conciergerie, and conversed with Brusson ; and lastly, 
that Bontems, with several others, had gone at night to examine Cardillac’s 
house and the premises. He was certaily tracing each link of the evidence. 
But would La Regnie suffer any evidence to loosen his hold on the victim! All 
was In the dark. 

Wecks passed thus: when one morning M’lle de Scuderi received a mes- 
senger from Maintenon, informing her the King wished to see her that evening 
in her (Maintenon’s) apartments. Scuderi’s heart beat, for she felt that the 
decisive hour was come. She ‘comforted the poor Madelon, however, and de- 
sired her to occupy the time of her absence in prayer for the one dear to them 
both. 

When Louis joined the ladies, it seemed that he had quite forgotten the whole 
matter. He was cheerful, and talked gaily on many subjects, but said not a 
word of Brusson, At length Bontems entered, and whispered a few words in 


law against me!” 
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hisear. The king then rose, advanced towards M'lle de Scuderi, and said 
with a smile, “I wish you joy, Mademoiselle! you protegee, Olivier Brusson, 
is free!" 

Overcome by the surprise of joy, and unable to express her feelings in words, 
Scuderi would have sunk at the King’s feet. He prevented her, saying, ‘ Go, 
go! you should be parliament’s advocate, and undertake all my causes ; for, by 

t. Denys, nothing on earth can withstand your eloquence! Yet"-~pursued 
he more seriously ; ** it was a hard business! The protege of virtue herself 
cannot be sure of acquittal before such courts !” ; 

The lady at length found words to thank the King for his clemency and ge- 
nerosity. Louis interrupted by informing her that much warmer thanks await- 
ed her at her own house, where the lovers had met to part no more. * Bon- 
tems,” concluded he, “ shall count out a thousand louis-d’ors, which you may 
give in my name to the maiden as her dower. She may marry Brusson, who 
really merits not so happy a lot—but they must both leave Paris. ‘That is my 
will.” 

As the geod lady returned home, Martiniere came to meet her, followed by 
Pierre, and both crying joyfully ** He is free—he is here!” The happy lovers 
threw themselves at the feet of their benefactress. * I knew—I knew,” cried 
Madelon, “ that you, and you alone would save him!” “I trusted in you from 


igrent difference between a due caution and reserve with respect to particular 
instructions sent out to be acted upon when received, and the justification of a 
war entered into to which such instructions might refer. I think it is not asking 
too mach of the Government to say, whether or not the war was undertaken 
juntil all means of pacific negociation were exhausted, and that then only re- 
res was had to force in order to repel force! Is the Government prepared to 
say that the Governor-General found the Ameers intriguing against the British 
| power '—for if some such cause did not exist, then I say that the attack on them 
‘was a wanton aggression on his part, and contrary and inconsistent with his own 
proclamation, in which he declared that he had no intention of attempting any 
conquest beyond the Indus. Willthe Government continue silent with respect to 
the origin of a war in which a country has been taken possession of and its 
princes made prisoners, because of the consumate bravery of the troops by 
which those results have been obtained ' Sir, I contend, that with the means 
of information which it possessed it ought long since to have declared whether 
| it approved of the war or not. (Cheers from the Opposition.) Last year we 
| were told that in looking at the state ofour finances, we ought not to omit from 
| our consideration the debts meurred with respect to our operations in India and 
| China ; bat this year we hear nothing on the subject, though the expenses may 
be as heavy ; and why this silence on a matter on which we have as much rea- 


the beginning, my mother!” cried Olivier, and both kissed the worthy lady's) to speak as we had then! Why, because they are now incurred under Lord 
hands,and bathed them with tears. And then they embraced each other, and pro-||Ellenborough, they were then under the government of Lord Auckland, and 
tested that the rapture of that moment repaid them for all their past suffer-| nothing more is to be said against them. Bat, Sir, let me add, that acting on 


jthe advice given last year by the nght Hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 


They were united in a few days ; and as, according to the king's will, Brus-| ment. that we should not omit from our financial calculations the expenses which 


son was to leave Paris, he removed with his wife, after taking a tender farewell jwe might be called upon to bear for India, I think + somewhat extraordinary 


of M’lle de Scuderi, to Geneva. He would not have remained in Paris had it 


ithat we should now be called on to go into committal of supply, and vote, pro- 


been left at his option ; where everything reminded him of Cardillac’s crimes. bably, the last supplies of the year, without being informed by the Govern- 
Madelon’s dower was soufficiet t to set him up in business, and his skill in work-)\ment whether we are engaged in a just or an unjust war in Scinde, whether we 


manship soon enabled him to earn a competence. 
_ ed in accomplishing all that is necessary in that country. I would beg the at- 


About a year after Brusson’s departure, a public proclamation appeared, 
drawn "p and signed by Harry de Chamvalon, the Archbishop, and by the Ad-| 
vocate, Pierre Arnaud d’Andilly, announcing that a quantity of jewels stolen! 
from different persons had been recovered from the house of a criminal removed) 
by death from the punishment of human justice. All who had been robbed of) 
jewels before the time specified of his death, the end of the year 1680, were 
summoned to appear at the house of d’Andilly, and claim and prove their pro- 
fae If the proof was satisfactory, it was to be restored to them. Many who 

ad been knocked down and robbed by Cardillac, came forward and recovered 


their treasures. The remaining treasure became the property of the church of 
St. Eustache. Democratic Review. | 


Imperial Parliament. 
STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
House of Commons, July 28. 
On reading the order of the day for going into committee of supply. 


Lord J. RUSSELL rose and said,—1 take this opportunity of bringing under’ 
the notice of the Houxe the general state of this country. So doing, | shall be) 


adopting the constitutional method of former times, of considering before going 
into committee of supply anything which might affect the interests of the coun-| 
try, and which is appropriately brought forward at the time when the Govern- 
ment calls upon the house to grant supplies for the public service. I am about 
to state matters deeply concerning the welfare of the country, but I am not 
about to do what has been done by others, and by the present Lord Chancellor, 
whose speeches on such occasions were published and circulated through the| 


which were arrayed in support of the Goverment! and if that question were 
asked, perhaps a similar answer might be given to it as had been given to his) 
constituents by the right Hon. baronet the member for Dorchester, who des-| 
cribed himself and his colleagues as acting in a state of constitutional harmon | 
with the majority. [** Hear’’ and alaugh.} That, said the Noble Lord, was! 
no doubt a very happy condition of a Government, and it might be amusing to, 
inquire what were the instraments on which{they performed, and what were the! 


‘are to have a continuation of last year’s expenses, or whether we have succeed- 


tention of the hause to what has been the falling off in our trade of late years. 
In the year 1841 the declared value of our exports was £54,609,358. ; in 1842 
it was £50,738,151, showing a decrease between those years of £3,871,307. 
‘There have lately been laid before the house papers to which I shall refer, 
‘They relate chiefly to our trade with the United States and the Brazils, and go 
over a period of 10 years. I have taken, with respect to some of our manu- 
factared articles, the average of five of those years before the last, and com- 
jpared them with that year. I leave out the yoar 1836, which was a year of 
extraordinary exports to the United States. (Hear, hear.) I think the exports 
ito the United States in that year exceeded £12,000,000. I first take cotton 
‘and yarn manufactures, and I find the average exports of the five years was in 
value £1,361,694, while the exports in 1842 amounted tonomore than 487, 
276. Of linen yarn the average export of the five years was £1,015,038. In 
the year 1842 it was £463,645. Of silks the average export of the five years 


| was £289,838. In 1842 it was 81,240. With regard to woollen articles the 


average export of the five years was 1,353,002. In the year 1842 it was 842, 
355. ‘The total of the exports, not of those articles already named alone, but 
jcomprising some others, was £6,700,370, while in 1842 it was 3,528,807, being 
a decrease of £3,171,563. 


|| Ishall now take those to the Brazils, of which T take the total without going 


ftoseparate items, and I find that the average amount of the five years was 
£2,162,761, while mthe year 1842 it was 1,756,805, being a decrease of 
£695,956, and adding thisto the decrease in the exports to the United States, 
lit shows a total decrease in the exports to the two countries of £3,867,819. 
This, Sir, is an alarming decrease upon the five years, but it is instructive, as 
jwell as alarming, if we look to the countries in which our trade has thus fallen 


country. It might naturally be asked what had become of the great majorities! otf It shows you that your own plans of putting a high duty on foreign corn 


jwith a sliding scale, raising that duty at the present time to 40 per cent., and a 
jdoty on Brazilian sugar amounting to almost a prohibition, are now returned to 
jyou by the United States in a high tarnff, and by the Brazils in preparations for 
exeluding your produce altogether. [Hear.] Look now to the decrease in 
your exports to only two of the countrics with which you were dealing, to the 
amount of £3,800,000, in consequence of your almost utter prohibition of their 
products. ‘This presents a most serious and alarming aspect of affairs ; and let 
me ask what have you done in your legislation of the last six months to pro- 


d in thi ical rd? {I ter.) Id t think that! 
mote the well-doing and the export of those manufactures upon the prosperity 


* Rule Britannia” was one ofthem. {Laughter and cheers from the Opposi-| 
tion benches.}] I apprehend that the agricultural interest will hardly admit that) 


of which depend your prosperity in peace and your strength in war' Have 
you passed any measures which could promote the export of your manufactures 


** Oh, the Roast Beet of Old England” was in the performance. [ Laughter. 

The Irish gentleman will not be able to discover * St. Patrick’s Day in the) the United States' Have you done any thing to mcrease your exports to, 

Morning” amongst the tunes. {Laughter.] We can hardly find even * God, and improve your import trade from the Brazils ! Last year the Government 
. ‘proposed a measure with respect to the importation of corn and kine, which had 


save the Queen, ’ and the tune which we can recognize will be that sometimes. 
sung by the glee-singers after dinners ** We are all a noddin” (much laughter) 


the effect of inducing a large portion of the agriculturists to believe that it was 
your object to continue the system of protection to the producer. In that ex- 


and this was the amount of the harmony derived from that musical combination! 
of which the right Hon. Gentleman tne member for Dorchester spoke to his con-|/Pectation they were disappointed. (Cheers.} Having given that warning last 
nd in year by declaring your principles. it should have been your object during the 


stituents. I come to consider what isthe general state of the country, a 


\present session to endeavour to relieve the trade and manufactures of the coun- 


iti Go t bout to | it after six months of legisla-} . . 
by admitting many of the articles the produce of the United States and the 


tive labours. I shall have to sdy a few words asto our foreign relations ; but 
first let me offer a remark as to one question, with respect to which I think the} 
Government has placed itself in a situation of some anomaly—I allude to the’ 
war in Scinde. Several of my Hon. friends have asked for information as to this 
war, and the Government promised that the papers connected with it should be 
laid before the House, and some of them have been so laid ; but looking to the 
period of the session at which we are arrived, I do not see even if the whole of 
the papers were before it how the House of Commons can now enter into a full) 
consideration of the subject ; but I think we might have been in a condition to! 
form an Opinion as to the origi of the war, had the Government given some 
information respecting it a little earlier. It has been stated as a ramour—but 
for its authority I will not vouch—that the Governor-General made several de- 
mands on the Ameers of Scinde, and they hadcomplied ; but that, notwithstand- 
ing these concessions, the army was ordered to advance, and that then, finding 
their concessions of no avail, the Ameers, driven to desperation, ordered Major 
Outram and his escort to quit their territory. This may be true or not, but | 
ask, whether the Government does not intend to offer any opinion as to the com- 
mencement of this war! ‘The Government have stated that particular mstruc- 
tions were sent out, to which, from their nature, it would not be pradent to give 
publicity. I am ready to adimit the force of that policy under many cireum- 
stances, but I think that when such acts have been done by the agent of Govern- 
ment as ended in our occupation of the territory of Scinde it would not be an 
unusual course for the Government to say whether they justified or defended} 
the acts of that agent. That was the course we took with t tothe war 
in Affghanistan and China to which the right Hon. Gentleman opposite has 
since referred. We stated at the time that we were ready to defend the con- 
duct of the Governor-General of India for his acts, and the Home Government) 


for the instructions which it had sent out, Siz, it appears to me that there is a 


\Brazils free of all, or at least of any high duty. I am aware, and I think it a 
‘most fortunate circumstance, that there exists a large tract of country in the 
United States most fertile in the production of wheat, which, to the growing po- 
pulation of this country, might be made a great blessing, if we took a faur ad- 
vantage of it ; and the distance of the place of its growth is so great, and the 
‘cost of transit so high, that even with the very lowest duty, I am sure its intro- 
duction here could not compete with the British corn grower, or in any way in- 
jure his interests. ‘The climate of the United States of America varies 80 mv 

jm several parts from this ceuntry and from many other parts of Europe, that it 
jseems a bounty of Providence that when your harvests are short in those places, 
‘there are countries beyond the Atlantic which can supply your deficiency. 
‘Have you done any thing to render these circumstances so advantageous to the 
people of this country as they might be made! Nothing of the kind. But 
\there was another course which, though Jess beneficial, you might have adopted. 
You might have said to both parties that you had gone a considerable way in 
relaxing restrictions on foreign produce, and that you were disposed to rest 
during the present year, in order to give the agricultural interests time to con- 
sider if there were any fair grounds for those apprehensions which they enter- 
tained if corn were to be placed on the same footing as other articles, This 
‘was the time to pause and endeavour to meet the enlightened views which the 
agriculturists were beginning to take upon this subject ; but, instead of doing 
30, what was the course which the Government had pursued! ‘They brough: 
in the Canadian Corn Bill, a measure in itself of little or no benefit to this coun- 
try, as the corn would have to come by a circuitous, a difficult, and an expen- 
sive route, rendering but a trifling, if any, advantage, whilst the measure excit- 
ed the utmost alarm amongst the whole body of the agriculturists, vonage Fag 
full force their prejudices against the principles of free trade—principles 


= 
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coming to the Government was to dimmish the magistracy, your answer was, 


~ Lam rather ashamed of the language than inclined to quote it, and yet as re- 
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the hon. gentlemen opposite last year appeared so anxious to advance. This is 
to be considered a very serious misfortune ; but still there is room for the sct- 
tlement of the great question. Men of eminence in ihe United States, leading 
men, by whose opinion the people of that country are influenced, seem imclined 
to concede the principles of their high protecting tariff of the present and for- 
mer times, and express themselves ready to abandon it if we will but afford 
them a market in Great Britain for their agricultural produce. [Hear, hear. ] 
Sir, it seems to me impossible to conceive anything which would be more ad- 
vantageous to both countries. [Cheers.] e have here in this country a 
large population, who are obliged to import food for consumption. We have 
also a power to such an extent that hon. gentlemen opposite frequently com- 
plained of the skill, ability, and productiveness with which it was set in motion. 
(Hear, hear.] In the United States they have large tracts of land capable of 
nearly all sorts of cultivation. They have also manufactories for a coarser vort 
of goods, which may go on flourishing without any myury to us, and may be un- 
ported by this country at a low rate of duty. There are, therefore, between 
the two countries the mutual advantages that we might import them agricul- 
tural uce to a large amount without any dangerous competition, owing to 
the distance from which it has to be brought, and that they might mmport our 
manufactures without any danger to the consumption of their coarser fabrics. 
{Cheers} Has not the state of trade materially affected the finances of the 
country’ When we discussed the subject in 1841 we were of opmion that there 
would be a deficiency in the finance, which, though it would be of conciderable 
importance, we conceived to be of less consequence than the defalcation in trade. 
We pointed out the means of obviating this deficiency by the adoption of the 
principles of free trade. ‘That was the scheme which we, who were then called 
miserable financiers, pointed out at the tune. We did not propose to impose 
fresh burdens on the pevple, but to give a new impulse to the industry of the 


country, and to increase its consumption, whilst at the same time we looked 
forward to the chance of considerable retrenchment wheu the hostilities in China 
were brought to a conclusion. From this policy the preseut Government dif-| 
fered. They repudiated our plan with respect to corm and sugar, though m the’ 
article of timber they did something, and yet even in that it was doubtful if the 
course they had pursued was wise or beneficial im proportion to the change.— 
{Ironical cheers from the Treasury benches.} The Right Hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government, when introducing the measure of his new tariff, 
was very eloquent upon principles of free trade, but whilst diseanting on those 
eee he introduced the tariff in conjunction with the ncome-tax, from which 
he calculated £2,700,000 a-year, and m doing so the Right Hon. Gentleran 
calculated upon a surplus of £500,000. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, in stating the result of his financial measures, mstead of showing that 
there was asurplus of half a million, proved that there was a deficiency of £2,-; 
400,000. ‘That was the result of the operation of the systein adopted and pur- 
sued by the Right Hon. Baronet. If the Right Hon. Gentleman says that this 
deficiency is the consequence of decreased consumption I quite agree with him ; 
but I must at the same time ask why, in the year 1841, did you refuse to look at 
the corn duties and sugar duties in order to ascertain whether the deficiencies 
could be made up from these sources! [Hear, hear.] The House must) 
bear in mind that these are the results of the administration of Ministers who 
have been always blaming us on the ground of deficiency, and were ready at, 
all times to throw upon our shoulders censure upon that score. [Cheers from 
the Opposition benches.] In his statement respecting the future year, the 
Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is usually very plain and 
clear in his statements, found it so diflicult to proceed, that he was obliged to 
have recourse to an evasion. ‘The deficiency for this year, according to the 
Right Hon. Gentleman's own estimate, appears be £1,300,000. Why did not| 
the Right Hon. Gentleman openly say so! Instead of doing that the Right) 
Hon. Gentleman said— There are £2,000,000 which I put aside, and for 
which I shall otherwise provide.’’ [ suppose the Right Hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to make fresh provision by incurring fresh debts, as he has not stated 
any other mode by which he proposed to make the provision. [Hear, hear. ] 
If you had only recourse to those principles of free trade so ably explained by, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman the Presideut of the Board of Trade, you might 
have done something to make up the deficiency , but, notwithstanding your own 
incomparable skill in financing, and though you call us miserable financiers—| 
[cheers and laughter, }—you have not been able to surmount the difficulties by 
which you are beset. [Hear, hear.}] There was another course to which | 


* thought Government might have resorted tu to free them from their present diffi- 


culties; I mean, that when the hostilities with Chma ceased, and when we, 
were in a state of peace, Government would have effected some diminution in) 
our naval and military establishments. (Hear, hear.) Can they do that now? 
Before going further to the main question, I must call the attention of the 
house to the state of a country which has hitherto been remarkable for peace’ 
and industry—I mean Wales. [Hear, hear.] On the state in which Wales) 
now is we have had no explanation, nor have we been told how it is that mat- 
ters were allowed to get tu such a head there as we now find them. We have 
no reason assigned for that state of things, nor have we any remedy proposed to 
correct it, except the sending off of dragoons, who, it appears, cannot come up 
with the offenders. How is it, that a people so generally quiet, orderly, and 
obedient, have been brought to such a state as they now exhibit! and why is it 
that we have no other remedy proposed than the sending ever of dragoons ! 
The main question to which the attention of Parliament must be directed, and it 
will be so directed when the question of the Hon. Member for Sheffield comes 
under discussion, is that relatmg to the state of Ireland. At all events, if left 
in its present state, it must be the very first subject to be taken into considera- 
tion at the commencement of the ensuing session. [Hear, bear.] The greater 
part of the population are advocating repeal of the union ; speeches of the most 
exciting character are addressed to them—speeches not merely insisting upon’ 
the advantages which would accrue to the country in being legislated for by per-, 
sons more conversant with the wants and habits of the people than those who 
sit in this house, but provoking the strongest national anmosities, not alone as 
against the Government, but as against the entire population of England.—, 
(Hear, hear.) When we handed the Government over to you that country was, 
tranquil, and when we told you the only measure you adopted towards it on 


that Mr. O'Connell spoke in harsher terms of Lord Fortescue than he did of Sir, 
Edward Sugden. [Hear, hear.] This is the only point upon which, at your 
side of the house, Mr. O'Connell is quoted as an authority. [Cheers.] Now 
if I were to quote him as speaking of the Duke of Welli n or Sir Robert 
Peel (hear, hear), I certainly should not quote him as a sial dtbicn, nor could 
1 do it with the due respect which I entertain for them. (Cheers and laughter.) 


gards Lord Fortescue, this is the whole of your case, and this is the authority 
bio which you rely. (Cheers.) If Mr. O'Connell prefers your government, 
Ireland to ours—if, as he boasts, while you are in office his power is increased,| 


oud the patriotism of the people moze strongly excited, we are not {to wonder at 


the preference. (Loud cheers.) When we find that the rent has risen from 
£900 to £15,000, within two given periods of three months—when Mr. O’Con- 
nell is able to show a better budget than the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
(cheers and laughter)—when his power throughout Ireland is increasing to an 
extent far beyond what he possessed under a Whig Administration, it 1s by no 
means to be wondered at that he is rejoiced to have to deal with such an Ad- 
ministration as the present. (loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) 
When I had a share in the Administration I thought it well that the Govern- 
ment should have the support of a man who possessed so much influence 
amongst his countrymen. I did not think it advisable that any man in the coun- 
iry should possess more authority than the Lord-Lieutenant, who stood there as 
the representative of the Queen. (Hear, hear.) Hon. gentlemen opposite, 
when we were in office, were constantly talking of the influence of Mr. O’Con- 
nell in Ireland. I thought at the time that he would have less influence whilst 
we held the Government than under a Tory Government, and the events which 
have since taken place sufficiently prove the soundness of that opinion. Lord 
Fortescue and Lord Morpeth exhibited a sympathy with the people ; they went 
amongst them, and the latter began to recant their opinions on repeal. ring 
the late Administration the Irish Executive possessed great power over public 
opinion. The power of Mr. O'Connell was less dangerous ; and, even if he 
were inclined at that time to excite the people, he could not have exercised the 
uncontrolled dominion over their hearts which he now appears to possess. (Hear, 
hear.) It is now adwitted on all hands that the power of Mr. O’Connell in Ireland 
is increasing. Compare the different position of your Executive in Ireland with 
eurs. (Hear, hear ) Your Executive in that country sits inactive and inefficient. 
Mr. O'connell has threatened the Government and Parliament of this country 
that he will summon a convention in Dublin, which shall escape the penalties of 
the Convention Act—which shall curiously and cautiously evade the law, but 
which siting in Dublin, shall exercise the power of representing the people of 
Ireland. Is the Government prepared for such a case! Will not the opinion of 
the people, that they have been wronged, and that the English Parliament, the 
representatives of the English nation, are the doors of that wrong, instead of 
diminishing, grow stronger and stronger in consequence of your measures of 
coercion! I do hope that the Government will consider deeply of this ques- 
tion ; and that this house will not enter on so fatal a course, but will adopt such 
measures as may satisfy the mind of the Irish people, and assure them that we 
in this house are really and truly their representatives. In adopting measures 
of this kind, yeu will be enabled in future yeurs, as you have been in past, to 
withdraw or diminish your military force in ireland as may suit your convenience 
or arrangements, without any fear of outbreaks and disturbance in that coun- 
try. [Hear, hear.] If you do not adopt such measures the consequence would 
certainly be what I have pointed out ; it might be worse, and scenes of lament- 
able conflict might take place ; but at best you would have the mind of the Irish 
people altogether alienated from you, and their feelings embittered towards the 
people of this country ; and in speaking to foreign countries, and holding up 
your head to the world, Ireland would then not be your source of strength, but 
would be known as the cause of your weakness. [Hear, bear.] It is m your 
pewer, if my observations are well founded, to wean the peuple of Ireland from 
their attachment to the cause of repeal, and te induce them to believe that in 
this house we, their representatives, would do them full justice with respect to 
any kind of complaint, aud would adopt any well-considered measures of relief. 
If you take this course the power of this country, instead of being dimiished, 
will be immensely strengtheved for any purpose of foreign or home policy which 
you may contemplate ; but, if you resolve to take the other course—it, repre- 
senting, as I think you do, two opinions (one opimon being that you ought to 
stand still and resist every change, and the other opinion being that you ought 
to go on in measures of Nmprevement and conciliation)—if, representing these 
two opinions, you dare to take no vigorous measures in support of either one or 
vther opinion, depend on it this country will long lament that in the hands of 
such men the destinies of so great and powerful a nation as this were ever pla- 
ced. [The noble lord sat down amidst loud cheers. } 

Sir R. PEEL then rose, and said :—It is not my mtention to find fault with 
the Noble Lord for the course he has thought fit to pursue en the present veca- 
ston. J adit that it is perfectly open to him, im the discharge of his constitu- 
tional duty, on a motion fur a committee of supply, to deliver his sentiments 
with respect to the conduct of the Government and the position of public affairs, 
without being under the necessity of testing the opinion of the Louse by any 
distinct proposition implying censure on or a waut of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. ‘Lhe Noble Lord alluded, in the first place, to the progress made in le- 
gislation ; and he said that nothing would be more easy than to draw up an ac- 
count of the measures with which we (the Govermment) commenced the ses- 
sion, and in respect to which no progress had been made in bringing them to 
maturity. It is quite true that in the execution of our public duty we were de- 
sirous, in conformity with the recommendation contained in the speech from the 
Throne, to suggest to the consideration of the House measures connected with 
the umprovement of the law and the domestic condition of the people. It is 
equally true, that we have been compelled to relinquish the hope that those 
measures would be brought to a successful result. We proposed measures for 
facilitating the recovery of small debts, for improving the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the country, and for the purpose of extending throughout the country— 
at least in the manufacturing districts of the country—the advantage of moral 
and religious education. [Hear, hear.] Is it our fault that, with respect to 
these measures, we have been unable to make any progress! Have we shown 
any unwillingness to devote our time to the consideration of measures in the 
Legislature! ‘The Noble Lord says that we command a great majority in the 
House. Does that circumstance enable us to prevent the discussions which 
have taken place in this House, or to control the opposition by which some of 
the measures of the Government have been met! [Hear, hear.] Is it our fault 
that a practice has grown up of continuing, from night to night by adjournment, 
debates on public affairs? ([Hear, hear.} If at any time we suggest that the 
time had arrived for closing the discussion, and even if our suggestion be in 
conformity with the general sense of the House, has it not been the practice to 
meet that suggestion by motions of adjournment! Is it not notorious that it is 
not in the power of a majority, however united, to control these discussions if 
a smal] party were deternuned to force on motions of adjournments. ‘The Noble 
Lord spoke with a taunt of our abandonment of the education plan. At any 
rate, we brought it forward not for the purpose of increasing our own power, or 
of giving undue power to the church, but as the result of a careful revision of 
the condition of the manufacturing populstion, and of a deep impression that 
other measures than coercion and force were necessary for laying the foundations 
of good order. (Hear, hear.) We had a sincere and earnest hope that there 
was a wide-spread conviction throughout the country that a measure of this kind 
was necessary, and we entertained the expectation that some scheme of com 
bined education, founded on religion and inculeating the great truths of Chris’ 
tianity, might be proposed to Parliament, and that the church and Dissenters 
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would be content to acquiesce i its execution. This was the motive alon 
which induced us to prepare and propose the measure to Parliament. But, 
were we not justified in making the attempt to prevail upon the Church to re- 
linquish and surrender some of its feelings and prejudices on the subject of a 
combined system of education? and were we equally not justified when, de- 
spairing of cordial concert and harmonious co-operation, we, like prudent men, 
did not persist in forcing a measure against the will of those classes without 
whose co-operation and concert and assistance we could not hope for a success-, 
ful working of the measure’! [Hear, hear.] With the opinions expressed by) 
the Noble Lord opposite (Lord J Russell) upon the first statement of that mea- 
sure, looking at the amendments which the Noble Lord gave notice of his in-, 


ithe present year to 62,000,000Ib. ; our exports of cotton thread in the first six 
unonths of last year amounted to 935,000lb,, and in this year to 1,324,000Ib. 
The exports of printed calicoes in the year 1842 was 123,781,000 yards, and in 
1843, 145,295,000 yards. As to the exportations of plain calicoes, the imcrease 
had been enormous, for in the first six months of the last year there had been 
exported from this country 152,827,000 yards, and in the same time of the pre- 
sent year there had been exported 253,318,000 yards. (Hear, hear.) The 
Noble Lord complains that we have net this year brought forward any extensive 
measures for the alteration of the corn laws. I think if we had done so the 
Noble Lord would have been the first to tell us that we ought not to agitate the 
questicn of the corn laws, and that last year we ought to have determined what 


tention to propose, and after the approbation which J understood the Noble Lord |relaxation we would make, and that now to propose such a relaxation would be 
to express upon the ultimate relinquishment of the measure, I own [ am some- destructive both of the contidence of the people and of the industry of the coun- 
what surprised at the tone in which the Noble Lord has spoken of the course|jtry. (Hear, hear.) As to the Canadian Wheat Bill, it was not brought for- 
which her Majesty’s Government has taken with reference to the relinguishment| ward this year as the spontaneous act of the Government. The Noble Lord 
of the bill. (Hear, hear.} The Noble Lord next proceeded to discuss our fo- |knows full well, that last session, when the corn laws were under consideration, 
reign policy, and the single charge which the Noble Lord has brought forward ‘expectations were held out to the Canadas that in case they passed certam mea- 
inst us, as connected with our foreign policy, is not the course which we sures there would be further facilities given to the exportation of their corn into 
have thought it right to take with regard to Scinde, but our unwillingness to this country, and that it was in the fulfilment of the promise of last year that 
present to the House at this moment the instructions which we have felt it our |the measure of the present session had been produced. ‘The Noble Lord had in 
duty to give with respect to the affairs of Scinde. 1 know not how it has hap- |the course of his speech alluded to the financial policy of the Government. 
pened that the Noble Lord has glanced so lightly over our foreign policy. |I ask the House to bear in mind what was the condition of the finances of 
{Hear.] I should have supposed that the Noble Lord, in dealing with that part the country when the present Government came into power. (Hear, hear.) 
of the question which he himself has raised, would have contrasted the position |The Noble Lord said, that in April last there had been a great deficiency in the 
of this country now with the position in which the present Government had jreceipts of the income-tax, but he forgot that my right hon. frend the Chancel- 
found the foreign policy on their accession to office, not merely with regard to jlor of the Exchequer had explained that the whole sum arising from that tax 
the United States of America, but with reference to the feelings prevalent in had not been received. Butwe not ouly introduced measures imposing taxation 
France as to this country. (Hear, hear.] Ag, however, the Noble Lord had)upon property, rather than resort to taxation upon articles of consumption, 
included Scinde and the transactions there, he might, on overlooking the map of ‘but at the same time we unposed taxation upon articles of consumption, 
Scinde, have cast his eye a little to the north-east of that district of country, but at the same time wa unposed taxation upon property we removed many 
and have alluded to the position in which her Majesty’s present advisers found jof the duties which we thought inflicted restrictions upon commerce. (Hear, 
British power in Affghanistan. [Hear, hear.] The Noble Lord asked, ‘“* Why |hear.) In some respects the tariff which we carried has not come into full 
not lay before the House the instructions you have given, and enable us to judge operation. (Hear, hear) I consider that in so short a period many parts of 
of the course you mean to pursue’ Are the operations in the field yet con- \the tariff cannot have been tested ; and therefore the time is not arrived to form 
cluded! [Hear, hear.} Is it certain that a single shot has not yet to be fired ' ja just opinion upon the tariff. But, so far as the experiment has gone, and as 
{ cannot undertake to say that the military operations in that district are entirely |far as its effects are known, | think it is satisfactory. My firm opimion is, that 
concluded, but [ can undertake to say that it is not consistent with the duty of |the vigorous measure we resorted to for replenishing the public coflers—the levy- 
the Government, while military operations are proceeding, to lay before the jing of a tax upon property, was absolutely necessary jor the public credit of 
House, in the shape of their instructions, their views 2s to the course to be pur- |the country. ‘The noble lord then adverted to our domestic administration and 
sued in the future government of that country. (Hear.] I can believe that a jhe spoke of the unfortunate disposition to insurrection which has manifested it- 
——s disclosure of those views and intentions might seriously compromise jself im Wales and says that there has not been a sufficient explanation of the 
ritish interests in that part of the globe. (Hear.} The time will come when leaupes of that insurrection. But when the Noble Lord implies blame to the 
her Majesty's Government will state the course they have taken, but until I (Government with respect to the insurrection in South Wales, be might have re- 
know that the military operations have been concluded, that peace has been re- collected what passed in that country when he administrated pablic affairs, 
stored, and that tranquillity has been established, it is our duty to withhold the (Hear, hear.) Does the Noble Lord recollected what took place at Newport ! 
production of the instructions we have issued and which the Noble Lord seewed, (Hear, hear.) Does he forget the loss of life which happened upon that ocea- 


so anxious to peruse. (Hear, hear.) The Noble Lord then proceeded to take 
4 review of the commercial policy of the country, and alluded in particular to 
the nature of the commercial transac.ions between this country and the United, 
States, and between this country and the Brazils. No doubt it is greatly to be, 
lamented that our intercourse, our commercial intercourse with the United States, 
had greatly diminished. However, at various periods that intercourse has been 
subject to great and considerable fluctuations. ‘The Noble Lord has referred to 
several years in succession, and had taken the average of those years as exhi- 
bitin our commercial intercourse with the United States. Now, from the papers 
which the Noble Lord has quoted, I will read some of the instances in which 
very great changes have taken place with regard to our commercial intercourse. 
with the United States. In 1836 the amount of our dealings with the United 
States amounted in exports of our manufactures to £12,427,000. In the next 
year they amounted to £12,460,097. In the year following to £8,839,000. In, 
the year following they suddenly fell to £5,200,000. In the next year they rose, 
to £7,098,000; and in the last year they were unfortunately reduced to, 
£3,528,000. (Hear, hear.) The Noble Lord said, that this commercial) inter- 
course could be increased either by the operation of commercial treaties, or by, 
means of reducing our import duties upon articles, the produce of the United! 
States. _(Hear, hear.) Now, I should not consider it at all prudent, on an oc-) 
casion like the present, to express any opinion—any positive opinion with re-. 
spect to commercial treaties. {[ must say, that the experience of recent at-, 
tempts to conclude commercial treaties has not been very favourable. But I 
must say that the course we have pursued with regard to America, the reduction 
we have made in the duties upon the import of American products, has not been 
so immediately followed by the United States as we had a right to expect (hear, 
hear) ; and, when the Noble Lord predicts that if we make a further reduction, 
we should be met with a corresponding spitit, all I can say is that past expe- 
rience hardly justifies the Noble Lord in tat prediction. (Hear, hear.) Last 
year, by the tariff then bes oes and adopted, we made considerable reductions 
upon the duties imposed upon the import of the products of the United States, 
—we gave them great encouragement to carry on commercial proceedings with, 
our colonies. (Hear.) Now, what course, after these concessions, had the 
United States pursued! Notwithstanding the example of liberality which this 
country had set in July, 1842, the United States imposed a high tariff, and to 
this may be attributed the falling off of the amount of the export of British 
products to the United States. (Hear, hear.) That tariff had been adopted 
within a few months after we made the reduction. (Hear, hear.) I cannot deny 
the falling off of the traffic between the two countries ; but at the same time I 
cannot admit to the Noble Lord that, viewing the state of our commercial rela- 
tions within the last six months, we should be justified in adopting the recom- 
mendations of the Noble Lord. I have the satisfaction of thinking that within 
the last six months there have been indications of improvement in some bran- 
ches of the manufactures and commerce of this country. (Hear, hear.) I 
hold in my hand a return of the amount of the exports of British produce from 
the united kingdom for the six months ending the 6th of July, 1842, and on 
comparing the declared value of the exports of the present with the declared 
value of the exports of the preceding year, though there has not been that im- 
provement which I could wish, still there has been a manifest advance. But. 
now with respect to the cotton manufactures. It was stated last year that*the. 
cotton trade was so bad that we might make up our minds to a saith deoaten de- 
pression. Has that prediction been verified! (Hear) The oxtent of con- 
sumption of cotton has been exceedingly great. I have in my hands a return, 
showing the number of bags of cotton imported into England and Scotland, and, 
taken for consumption for the first six months from the year 1835 to 1843, both 
included. From this return I find that in 1835 there were 451,984 bags of cotton 
taken for consumption ; in 1836, 474,902 ; in 1837, 497,302 ; and in the pre- 
sent year, 1843, the number was 688,584 . (Hear, hear.) Look, then, at; 
the declared value of our exports ; in the first six months of the year 1842 our, 
exports of cotton yaru amounted to 58,000,000Ib., aud in the same period of 


jsion! Does he recollect the attack upon that town which was led on by Mr. 
Frost! (Hear.) Does he recollect his own proposition for an increase of the 
military force to the extent of 5,000 additional men, in the year 1839, for the 
urpose of suppressing the disturbance in Wales at that time! The Noble 
rd then stated that the Government had been taunted with apathy and re- 
missness in the execution of their duty, and went very fully into the difficulties 
which there were in immediately suppressing those disturbances by the force of 
arms. ‘The Noble Lord said there were numerous meetings at which the most 
inflammatory language was used, and where treasonable and seditious words 
iwere spoken ; and he said he was most unwilling to resort to new measures of 
force , he thought that every effort ought to be made by the exertion and vig- 
ilance of the Government and by the application of the ordimary powers of the 
law to suppress thuse disturbances. (Hear. hear.) But the Noble Lord added, 
—** But while I always held these opmions I, at the same time, thought, be- 
fore I had myself any experience with regard to this subject, that there was a 
power in the ordinary law of the country which might be easily resorted to, in 
order to put down such mischievous projects and such injurious proceedings. I 
must say, that the expeirience I have had teaches me, that although the laws 
are themselves strong, and apparently efficient, yet that there is great difficul- 
ty im putting those laws into operation. With regard to one instance, with res- 
‘no to which I have seen many observations made—and at various times vio- 
ent speeches were made on various occasions—every ove has seen in the 
newspapers the strongest excitement to violence, rebellion, and alarm of every 
kind , and it has naturally been observed, with regard to such language, that it 
jwas seditious, if not treasonable, and that the law ought to be put im force to 
suppress it. That was my own feeling likewise ; but, when I came to any par- 
kicular mstance of such language, the obtaining of evidence and procunng a 
conviction was not a matter of so much facility as it appeared.” (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to Ireland, the Ministers of the Crown have already explained 
to the House the course they have pursued and mtend to pursue. They have 
explained that it is thew determination to leave no effort untned for the main- 
jtenance of the legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland. (Cheers.) They 
have also stated that they would not be impelled by remonstrances, or by threats 
or by apprehensions, or by alarms, beyond their sense of duty, to resort to un- 
usual measures of force ; that they would, as far as possible, trust to the efli- 
cacy of the ordinary powers of the law, and would take every precaution against 
disturbing the public peace ; that they would make every preparation for the 
maimtenance of tranquillity ; but that they would reserve to themselves the un- 
biassed judgment as to the time and circumstances in which it might become 
necessary to appeal to force andarms. (Hear, hear.) I believe that the course 
they have pursued in that country has met with general approbation. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I regret to hear the Noble Lord censure the Government for the 
course they have pursued for the purpose of marking thei disapprobation of the 
efforts that have been made to destroy the legislative union, by the exercise of 
the prerogatives vested in the Government. We have not asked ‘or fresh pow- 
ers ; we Ties acted with forbearance in the application of those that we pos- 
sess. We have shown our confidence m the powers of the law ; we have not 
sought to irritate by a premature and hasty application of foree ; but we have 
felt it our duty, at the same time to advise the Crown to exercise Ms preroga- 
tive for the purpose of marking its disapprobation of the conduct of those who 
Ihave joined the attempts which have been made to promote the repeal of the 
union. (Cheers.) But, I must say, that we have governed and are b yospmnin 
to govern Ireland in a spirit of justice and impartiality. We have tried to gov- 
ern it, not through the exclusive agency of a party, but we have tried to govern 
it upon the principles of justice and impartiality. (Cheers.) We know what 
has been in some respects the consequence of that. We know your taunts in 
some respects to be just, namely, that we have not conciliated the will of 
one party, and we have lost the confidence of some of the other. fe know 
we might have gained the confidence of one by governing exclusively through 
a party, but upon more enlarged and more comprehensive principles ; and 
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the consequence has been that which was predieted and with which we are now 
taunted,-—that if we had governed Ireland exclusively upon the ev se of 
party, although we might have further exasperated one party, we should be pos- 
sessed more exclusively of the confidence of the other. (Hear, hear.) Still T 
shall not despair, nor will those who are united with me in the Goverment, that 
when our intentions are manifested—when it is seen what is the course we have 
pursoed, and that which we are pursuing—we do not despair that there will be 
a general confidence ir the justice and impartiality of our government, and that 
the applause of rational men, attached to the interests of the country and de- 
sirous of its peace and tranquillity, will be the reward of the conduct which we 
have pursued and are determined to pursue. (Cheers.) Sir, I trust the house 
has not forgotten the position in which we found the Government when we 
were called to office ; I trust that they have not forgotten the position of affairs 
in Canada, the position of affairs in India, the state of the finances, the unfinished 
war in China, and the state of our trade. I trast they have not forgotten all the diffi- 
culties whieh encompassed the Govrnment at the time we assumed the direction 
of public affairs. I trust they will have seen the military force in Canada has 
been materially reduced. [ trust that they will have scen that the cause of the 
differences with the United States—those at least which even threatened us 
with hostility—have been removed ; that those feelings of hostility towards this 
country which prevailed in France have, | think, been greatly abated, that 
many of the causes of the differences which obstructed a good understanding 
with that country no longer exist, and that some of the disputed points between 
this country and France either have been adjusted, or are in a train to 
be satisfactorily adjusted ; and I trust the house will not overlook, that though 
the present amount of the revenue may be insufficient to meet the whole of the 
demands upon it, yet that the great financial effort made by the country last 
year has laid the foundation, in my opinion at least, for equalizing the expendi- 
ture and the revenue. Trade is depressed, chiefly in my opinion, in consequence 
of the succession of those unfavourable seasons which, for years preceding the 
last, had of course a material effect upon the capital and industry of this coun- 
try. The hostile tariff of America, no doubt, has contributed still further to in- 
crease our commercial difficulties. But still the measure taken in the course 
of last year and the improvement in the tariff will, I trust, lay the foundation for 
the repair of the evils that have been felt, and for the increase of the commer- 
cial a, of this country. [Hear hear.} I trust the house will not consider 
that we have been unfaithful to the trust reposed in us; nor that we have for- 


but this is not the only cause of the scant return which the Government will 
have to make at the end of the session of the measures which have passed into 
law. The failure of some of the most important measures the Government 
have introduced has been owing—not to any discussions in this Housc, but to 
the resistance and opposition which they have experienced out of doors (hear, 
hear). from those classes in the country whose interests they would have affect- 
‘ed. Take the great measure relating to education—a most important measure, 
and one which Facepty regret should have been prevented, by any circumstan- 
ces, from being passed into a law in the course of the present session. (Hear.) 
But was the failure of that measure owing to the prolongation of the debates in 
this House* (Hear, hear) No; it was owing tothe strong resistance and 
lopposition with which it was met by many classes of the community ; and so 
unable does the Government appear to have been to form an estimate of the 
feelings of these large bodies of persons on the subject of the bill, that after 
having postponed the measure, and, as they imagined, relieved it from all ob- 
jectionable clauses, they found their amended bill was objected to almost as 
istrongly as the original bill (hear), and in consequence of its imperfections they 
have been compelled to abandon this important measure. 1 say, then, that it is 
unfair to charge Hon. Gentlemen on this side the House, who have only dis- 
charged their duty, with impeding the progress of these measures, which the 
Government, although they admit their importance, have shown their mability 
‘to carry into law. The Right Hon. Baronet opposite, in going through the 
‘speech of my Noble Friend, defended himself against the charge of not having 
‘improved the financial position of the country since he has succeeded to office. 
‘It will be remembered that one of the great charges which the present Govern- 
ment made against us, when they were in opposition, was founded upon our 
financial deficiency. ‘They held it to be quite impossible that any Government, 
ifeeling the responsibility of its duties, could carry on the affairs of the country, 
‘and yet allow such a deficiency to exist. We had a deficiency no doubt; very 
‘sorry for it we were. (Laughter from the Ministerial benches.) It was stated 
\by the Hon. Gentlemen opposite, then in opposition, that that deficiency arose 
from the extensive operations we were carrying on in China and in India, and 
‘from the necessity of maintaining a large force in Canada. That was their al- 
ilegation ; and] beg that the House will bear it in remembrance. They said, 
—* You carry on these wars in every part of the world with a peace establish- 
‘ment. No wonder you have a deficiency.” But what is the state of affairs 
ander the management of the present Government! Those wars have ceased. 


feited any claim to that confidence which was given to us when we accepted 
office and entered upon the administration of affairs. We have exercised the 
trust, we may say that we have not forfeited the confidence which our friends 
were disposed to place in us when we came into office. [Cheers.] We will 
endeavour to retain that confidence ; we will apply ourselves to the discharge 
of our public duty with a firm belief, that whatever may be the threatening as- 
pect of pablic affairs in particular quarters, there is that energy and public spirit 
in this country that will enable us to surmount them all, and to place this coun- 
try, in reference to its domestic affairs, and with reference to its foreign relations 
in that proud position which it ought tomaintain. (Cheers.) Sir, if the noble 
lord had upon on this occasion proposed any measure for testing the confidence 
of this house in her Majesty's Government, we feel, fully believe, that that and con- 
fidence would not have been withheld from us ; that no partial dissatisfaction-— 
no parual disappointment—has alienated from us the approbation and confidence 
of our friends , and, feeling confident of this, we shall perserve in the discharge 
ofour duty. (Cheers.) 

After some discussion in which Lord Howick spoke at some length, and was 
followed by Mr. Hume, Sir B. Hall, Mr. Y. Smith, and others ; another master 
spirit in the debate took up the subject as follows ; 

Lord PALMERSTON.—Sir, I wish before the debate closes to offer a few 
observations on what fell from the Right Hon. Baronet. He complained of my 
Noble Friend for the same reason as that which he urged on a foimer oceasion 
against myself,—that if my Noble Friend felt distrust in the Government, he 
should not merely have made a speech, but moved a vote of censure or of want 
of confidence. And the Right Hon. Baronet observed, that doubtless my Noble 
Friend was deterred from so doing by a consciousness of what (he remarked) | 
had admitted,—that if the Government were led to resign their offices, an ap- 
peal to the country would result in their resuming them. Now, Sir, I did, un- 
doubtedly, express such an opinion one night this session ; but the Right Hon. 
Baronet, more conveniently than candidly, forgot to mention that on a subse- 
quent oceasion | recanted that confession (loud laughter and ironical cheers) ; 
and, made wiser by the experience of the intervening month, had cautioned 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite against a precipitate reliance on that opinion, warning 
them that I could by no means now be held responsible for its proving utterly 
erroneous. (Laughter.) But, Sir, the argument of the Right Hon. Baronet 
involved in the taunt to which I have adverted, is utterly irreconcilable with the 
principles of our constitution, and, indeed, with the conduct of our debates. It 
1s, no doubt, convenient for a Governinent to say, that no opinions should be ex 
pressed against them unless accompanied by votes of censure,—certain not to 
be carried. It is very well for the Government to hold that doctrine, but an 
opposition which, though knowing it is weak in numbers, believes that it is strong 
in argument, is equally entitled to avail itself of that in which its strength lies 
(laughter from the Ministerial side)—namely, of debate, and is not bound to ac- 
cept the challenge of its opponents to meet them upon that ground of division 
in whieh they happen to possess the advantage. ‘The Right Hon. Baronet pomts 
to the debates which have taken place as a reason for the little progress which 
has been made in the course of legislation in this House. J certainly think this 
is a very tyrannical and overbearing complaint. (A laugh.) I will take the 
Irish Arms Bill, and I say that this complaint is most unjust as applied to the 
course pursued by Hon. Gentlemen on this side with regard to that measure. If 
delay has occurred in the case of that measure, it was the fault of the Govern- 
meant (hear, hear), who chose, without any necessity, and against the wish—as 
it has been stated—of their principal frends and supporters in Ireland (hear, 
hear, from the Opposition benches), to introduce a new detailed measure, con- 
taining various fresh enacting ¢lauses, instead of contenting themselves with 
siinply proposing a continuation of the existinglaw. (Hear,hear.) But I con- 
tend that the little progress which has been made in the legislative business of 
the country is not attributable tu the debates which have taken place in this 
House. In the first place, when we are told of the frequent adjournment o 
debates, we must also bear in mind the number of days during the session when, 
from the non-attendance of those whom the Government inight have invited to 
be present, no House has been made (hear, hear) ; and we must also recollect 
that on many occasions the House has adjourned at a very early period of the 
evening. (Hear, hear ) I hold in my hand a list of the days in every month of 
the session on which the House has adjourned at an early hour; and when, 
therefore, if Government had wished it, progress might have been made with 
their measures. But not onty am I prepared to contend that the length to 
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|The Chinese war has been crowned with complete success, notwithstanding all 
site. (Cheers from the Opposition 
enc es.) When they were telling us that no man could foresee the termina- 
‘tion of the war, our plenipotentiary was—about that very time—dictating the 
iterms of asatisfactory peace. (Cheers.) That war hasceased ; but is this allt 
\{t has brought you (addressing Ministers) a good round sum of money. (Laugh- 
ter.) You have got from China about £1,000,000 sterling during the year end- 
ing in April last, as the result of that war, and therefore, as far as the Chinese 
‘war is concerned, though there might be a deficiency while we were in office, 
jsuch is not the case with you. (Hear, hear.) It is admitted that the war in 
India is not an element to be taken into consideration, because it involves no 
‘charge upon the revenues of this country ; and it is only in the event of the 
‘East India Company raising a loan, and calling upon the Government to guaran- 
‘tee it, that this war can affect the national finances. In Canada, also, there is 
ino longer any necessity for the retention of the numerous forces which were 
‘maintained in that colony when we quitted office ; but still her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers tind a deficiency—a deficiency, I believe, rather greater than that 
which existed when we left office. 1 won't dispute about trifles (a laugh); but 
the deficiency is admitted. But Her Majesty’s present advisers have got the 
£1,000,000 of money from China, which we had not (hear, hear), and they 
‘have also got their income-tax (renewed cries of Hear), which we had not ; 
jand therefore, adding to their deficiency the money received from China 
jon the one hand, and the produce of the income-tax on the other, the 
deficiency upon the revenue is too appalling for me to mention. (Hear, 
hear, from the Opposition, and laughter from the Ministerial benches.)— 
If then it is the duty of a Government to provide that its revenue shall be equal 
to its expenditure, the present Administration must admit that, owing either to 
their fault or misfortunes, they have not discharged that duty, [Hear, hear.]} 
‘“* But,”’ says the right hon. baronet, ‘this is attributable to the commercial 
embarrassments of the country, and those commercial embarrassments are ow- 
ing to the hostile tariffs adopted by other states." Now, what was it that led 
to the termination of our political existence! Was it not the proposal of mea- 
sures which, in our opinion—and I think by the general acknowledgment of men 
of all parties in the country—were calculated to extend our commerce, and to 
relieve us from those financial difficulties in which we are now involved? [Hear, 
hear.] Ifthe present Government had adopted the measures we proposed with 
respect to the articles of corn, and sugar, and timber, my belief is, that instead 
of a diminished they would have had a progressively increasing revenue, But 
when hon, gentlemen opposite assert that the tanffs adopte by other states 
have occasioned the distress in which our commerce is involved, I must beg to 
‘ask them—‘ Who caused the adoption of those tariffs’ ‘The right hon. ba- 
ronet has mentioned the tariff of the United States, but he has forgotten five or 
six other tariffs which, since his Government came into power, have been ren- 
dered more unfavourable than they before were to British commerce. Was it 
not natural that, when foreigners saw coming into power a party who support 
the principle of domestic protection, whose war-cry as a party has almost inva- 
tiably been * prohibition,” and who turned out their predecessors specifically up- 
on the ground that they wished to break down the monopolies of the country— 
was it surprising, under such circumstances, that foreign Governments should 
raise the amount of their duties upon British commodities! (Hear, hear.} I | 
must confess, I think it was not very discreet on the part of the Government to 
announce, in the speech from the throne at the commencement of the last ses- 
sion, that they were engaged in negotiations with several powers, with a view 
to effect an alteration of the tariffs, for that announcement excited expecta- 
tions which, unhappily, have not been realized. [Hear.] At the same time, 
[ have no doubt that, when the Government made this announcement, they 
thought gothing was so easy as to obtain anything they asked from any foreign 
power. TA laugh.] So much has been said upon the internal state of this 
rtant subject, the state of Ireland, 
that I will confine what I have to say on that point to one remark_ which fell 
from the right hon. baronet opposite. He touched upon the dismissal of the — 
magistrates for having atten d repeal meetings, and defended the course which 
the Government have adopted. Now I must confess that I have never heard 
any defence, (I don't allude particularly to the speech of the right hon. baronet 
to-night, but to the defence which has been forward by the Government on eve- 
ry occasion on which this question has been mooted)—I never heard a defence 
‘which I thought more entirely destitute ofa solid and just foundation. [Hear. } 
It has-been said—“ the object of. repeal was one to ‘which the Government had 


which debates have been carried is perfectly justifiable, in consequence of the, 
mperfect and objectionable nature of the measures which have been introduced, 
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members on both sides of the house ; and the Government were therefore jus- 
tified in withdrawing their confidence from any official personage who might 
sanction the repeal agitation.’’ It has been argued in another place, “ How 
could we allow poalividasils to remain in the commission of the peace who had 
attended meetings which might lead to illegal acts, and who wight be called 
upon as magistrates to suppress those movements of which they had themselves 
been the promoters!” I will admit the possibility of the result: but 1 deny 
the logic of the arguments. I hold first that if an object is legal, one which 
may be accomplished by a law which Parliament can consider and debate upon, 
po | may carry into effect if it will, it is an unsound doctrine that the advocacy 
such an object is a crime in a magistrate, merely because the executive Govern- 
ment may entertain a different opmion, and thmk that such a measure, if car- 
ried, would be destructive even to the existence of the empire. A magistrate 
is entitled to entertain his own individual opinion ; and if he does not express 
that opinion in a manner inconsistent with the law, it is an abuse to deprive him 
of his commission merely because he advocates a certaim object. But it ts said, 
“This magistrate might have been called upon in the performance of his duty 
to suppress illegal acts, which had arisen from the pereegne” at these repea! 
meetings.” But the Lord Chancellor of Ireland himself asserts that these 
meetings are not illegal. My noble friend has quoted several legal opinions, m 
which doubt is expressed as to whether some of these meetings are not open to 
legal objections ; but the Lord Chancellor of Ireland says he does not admit 
them to be illegal. There was, then, no ground for interference with the ma- 
— who have been dismissed, so far as these meetings were concerned. 
‘ow a word or two on the foreign relations of the country. Su, a wise Gov- 
ernment in its home policy considers the reasonable wants of the people ; 1 its 
foreign policy, is prepared to resist the unjust demands and the anreasonable 
views of foreign powers. The present Government inverts this method ; it 1s 
all resistance at home, all concession abroad. [Loud cheers.] Sir, my noble 
friend adverted to one point relative tothe affairs of Scinde, but the right hon 
baronet, with his usual dexterity in Parliame>tary fencing, parmed the thrust, 
and — by adverting to something totally rede The complaint of 
my noble friend was, that there was a war going on in Scinde of which we have 
had kuowledge for some months, and yet the Government have not yet told 
Parliament whether they thmk the war just or unjust, whether they are prepa- 
red to sanction or disapprove the conduct of their Governor-General in relation 
to it. That was the complaint of my noble fend. Hear, hear,’ from Lord 
J. Russell.] My noble friend did not say what they should have done, lie spoke 
of what the Government had done ; but the right hon. baronet, by way of an- 
swer, said, ‘ You could not expect the papers sooner, they will be ready by 
Monday. Still, our instructions cannot be produced ; we cannot tell what is 
going to be done.”” But, sir, my noble friend did not ask what was gomg to be 
one ; his complaint was, as to what had been done, he asked whether the Gov- 
ernment were of opmion that the steps teken with regard to the Ameers were 
just or unjust! To that question no answer has been given (hear, hear ,} no 
auswer will be given. [Cheers.] Of all the governments that have ruled this 
country fora long tnme,we were the more ready to impart diplomatic mformation. 
Sir, with regard to Scinde, there is one most important point, most unportant 
because the policy that has been adopted was condemned by the Governor- 
General when he attacked our course of policy—most important because it 
must be in every one’s recollection that this very Governor-General declared 
Some time ago that the natural boundary of our Indian empire was the Sutlej, 
and yet he next month is anxious to annex to our territories 4 country even be- 
yond the Indus—most important because it is remarkable that the Governor- 
General, who condemned the measures which were undertaken by us against a 
danger which was known to all the world, and not for the purpose of permanent- 
ly annexing any territory to England, but,only with a view of placing ovr In- 
dian possessions in a position of safety—I mean the measures with respect to 
Affghanistan—because it is most remarkable, I say, that the Governor-Gene- 
ral, who condemned that policy, should proceed to annex permanently to the 
British dominions in India a territory which, up to that time, had belonged to 
a people who were our friends. | donot say whether there may be, or may 
not be, reasons for Lord Ellenborough’s conduct, but I do say that such con- 
duct is remarkable on the part of an individual who condemned us on thosc 
unds, and I think an explanation of it is due to the House. Su, in other 
rts of the world the position of affairs is not very consolatory to those whe 
think it is the duty of a Government to pay attention to the interests of them 
country. With regard to Turkey, if I can find an opportunity, I intend to bring 
that question before the House, and shall endeavour to elicit some expression 
of opinion from the Government ; but as at present advised it appears to me 
that whereas we induced Russia by our representations to forego all claim to 
interfere in the concerns of the Turkish empire, recent events seem to show 
that an interference on the part of Russia has taken place in the internal affairs 
of Turkey, which it remains to be proved is founded on just grounds. Sir, the 
independence of Turkey is one point which, with reference to the balance « 
power in Europe, it is necessary for a Government of this country to watch 
over. Sir, the independence of Spain—(loud cries of ‘hear, hear,’’) is of 
importance to the political and commercial relations of this country. We 
then had laid the foundatious of national independence ; we had placed that in- 
dependence on real foundations. What has lately taken place im that coun- 
try? I only judge by those means of information which are open to all ; there- 
fore, I will not state what I think will be the consequences ; but J think I may 
say that a military revolution has taken place in Spain, directed to the subver- 
sion of the Regent, who had been constitutionally appointed by the Cortes ot 
Spain. Su, all Europe believes that revolution tu have been brought about by 
imstigations and money coming from Paris. This at any rate is not concealed 
by the French newspapers—that when the account came of the recent events, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs rushed to the palace of Queen Christina to 
congratulate her on the triumph which she and France had obtained. We 
were told also how a French prince attended on that occasion, and with the ut- 
most eee conversed in Spanish to those about him! Hon. gentlemen op- 
posite will tell us whether we are to see a French prince seated on the Spanish 
throne, and whether that which has been the policy of England for centuries 
shall be destroyed by the measures which have been allowed to be taken by the 
supineness and want of orgy’ and decision of the British Government !— 
(Cheers.) “The Rright Hon. Baronet may truly say that when he came into 
power he found a general unanim:ty—all classes combined—to promote educa- 
tion, but that he has now succeeded in raising a flame of jealousy between the 
sects which seems to render any combination for the purpose of education almost 
s. “He found the ‘principality of Wales in tranquillity—I hope he will 
restore it to tranquillity. He found, he says, a great disaster in Affghanistan, and 
when my noble friend-spoke of our foreign affairs he forgot(the Right Hou. Ba- 
ronet said) Affghanistan and the greatest disaster that had ever befallen the British 
arms. But, Sir, the Right Hon. Barovet forgets that that disaster was con- 
fined to Cabul, (hear, hear), and that our force at Candahar was not touched. 
T think, if I am not mistaken, | have read that the general who commanded at 


Candahar said he would have undertaken to restore affairs at Cabul if he head 
been permitted to march thither. Let it be admitted, then, that we sustamed 
a great disaster in a part of Afighanistan, but I say that the result showed that 
our Governor-General had made the preparations which retrieved that disaster 
ironical cheering) ; and I think I may say without reflecting on those that are 
igone, that if Su R. Sale, or General Pollock, or General England, or Genera! 
‘Nott, or Sir C. Napier, had been at Cabul when the disturbances broke out, 
jthat disaster would not have happened. (Loud cheers.) Sir, I will not admit 
jthat the incident does show that the general system of our policy in regard to 
that great undertaking has been attended with failures, but the Right Hon. 
‘Baronet might have said that whereas we were triumphant in arms in that coun- 
jury, he withdrew from it, leaving it, as the Governor-General expressed himsel!, 
ito the punishment of its own anarchy. Now, I do not exactly know what right 
the Governor-General had to leave a country to the punishment of an anarchy 
of his own creating, but he at least, with whatever mght, has annexed to the 
|British dominions a very considerable territory belonging to parties who were 
heretofore our allies. ‘The Right Hon. Baronet says the Government has sub- 
[stituted a good understandihg with France for the irritation that existed when 
\we retired. Undoubtedly there was a temporary irritation, arising frcm our hav- 
ing carried into effect measures which we thought essential in order 10 prevent 
lthe existence of an undue and possibiy hostile influence of France in Syria and 
|Egypt. The Right Hon. Baronet has certainly allayed that irritation by sur- 
lcendering to France every British interest in Spain. (Hear, hear.) Then came 
the affair of Barcelona. No man in Europe doubts that the French Consul took 
la part on that occasion which would have justified the Spanish Government m 
withdrawing his exeqretur, and puttimg an end to his functions; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers counselled the we nt to do no such thing, but rather to tem- 
porize aud to submit. The only power in Evurepe to which the Regent had to 
look was England. It was only from the moral support of England he could 
jiook for any success ; that support has not been given him, and the consequence 
is he has fallen. (Hear.) I say then it appears to me that there is nothing in 
che position of the present Government, as contrasted with the state in which 
they stood when they came into power twe years ago, that can be a source ot 
jany congratulation to them. (Hear.) They were brought inte power by « 
igreater acclamation of public opinion taan perhaps has ever yet, or at least often, 
jgreeted the accession to office of any Government. (Cheers and counter 
icheers.) But if I ask them if they still retam the personal confidence of those 
| who give them their political support (cheers and counter cheers) '—if I ask 
them if they retain the confidence of those portions of the people of this coun- 
jury by whose votes at elections that majority was returned which placed the 
present Government in power '—if I ask them whether im public or in private 
\chey retain the good word of those who are their political adherents '—they 
must confess that in that respect the condition, is remarkably change’. 
Cheers.) Sir, I really almost feel, that common generosity ought to prevent 
jus from pressing too bard upona fallen foe. (Cheers and a laugh.) It is not, 
itherefure, so much the condition of the country which inspires me with uneasi- 
jness and alarm as the condition of the Government itself. . It is, because I see 
a Government who evidently are disunited in their own opimons, who have no 
iviews of any measure calculated to meet the difficulties and the exigencies of 
affairs, and who are now preparing to let a long session of Parliament draw to 
its close without givmg even the most distant intimations that between this and 
the next meeting of Parliament they should be able to devise or intend to consider 
any measures calculated to appease and soften the discontents of the country ; 
therefore, it is, that I look upon the present as a most alarming state of things. 
Anybedy who has been im office must know that Governments are very re- 
luctaut, and properly so, to announce beforehand, especially at a great interval 
of time, measures they may not have matured, and which have bearings 
of the utmost national nmportance, and therefore I am willing to hope that the 
meagreness uf the statements we have heard fromthe Governinent may not be 
‘he real indication of the meagreness of their mtentions. But I do entreat 
jthem tu turn their most anxious and serious thoughts to these subjects ; I do 
lentreat them not to let Parliament separate without saying something on which 
at least better expectations for the future may be founded ; and I will say, with 
chese who have already spoken on this side of the house, that if they will take 
4 bold course of policy—not bold in the way of action, but of conciliation (hear, 
aear)—if they will do that—if they will look fairly in the face the difficulties 
with which we are surrounded—il they will fairly, mpartially, and with kind 
mtentions, examine the various grievances, 4 sense of which has led to the pre- 
sent disquieted stare of mind in Ireland, | am quite satisfied, first of all, they 
will find that their supporters will not resist the measures they may be irdaced 
io propose, at least not so great a body of them as would be sufficient to prevent 
them from acting—the example of which took place on the tanff ought to im- 
spire them with confidence—(a laugh); but, at all events, of this they may be 
sure—if they bring forward such measures as Government ought to propese in 
che present critical state of public affairs, it not on that side, at least on this, 
chey will receive such support as will enable them to do their duty, and to re- 
store the country to that state of tranquillity in which they received it two years 
ago. (Loud cheers.) 

lord STANLEY .—Sir, I confess that with whatever satisfaction I may have 
stened to the speech of the Noble Lord, seeing the number of wasted days 
{ cannot but be of opinion that the public may somewhat think the busmess of 
the country has not been very materially advanced or the time of the house very 
valuably occupied by the course which has been taken to-night. (Hear.) Ido 
uot complaim of the course which the Noble Lord has pursued—prudént as no 
doubt it has been—in making sucha statement and m taking such 4 course as 
to render it im»ossible that the sense of the house should be taken on any prac- 
tical question. But the Noble Lord tells us that the measures of the Govern- 
went introduced this session were badly framed, and that it 1s on that account, 
and not on account of any obstruction, that sv little buswess has been done. 
Che Noble Lord says that the County Courts Bill was so badly framed, that we 
were obliged to abandon it. [| was not aware that the bill was ever given up 
by the Government (hear), but it happens to be one which has never ad the 
opportunity of having its merits discussed, inasinuch as that when my right Hon. 
inend introduced it & was at the commencement of the session— at atime when 
there were very protracted debates in this House. Jt may be that more mem- 
bers desired to utter their opinions than there used to be, or it may be that we 
cannot make the day longer than 24 hours, or induce people to devote more 
than 18 of those hours to assiduous labour. (Hear, bear.) But, from whatever 
cause, the County Court Bill has not received the full discussion of its merits, 


and notwithstanding all that vast majyrity in this house of which the Noble 
Lord has spoken, my right Hon. friend has certainly never had the rtuni- 
ty of taking the second reading of the billl Yet the Noble Lord tells us that 


the bad construction of our measures is the reason why we have not been able 
to pass them. The Noble Lord passed on to the education question. I admit 


that I deeply regret that the endeavour of Her Majesty's Government to heal 
religious animositics should have not been able to press forward a measure 
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which the Noble Lord the member for London admitted he agreed to with one||but as soon as the church placed herself in due submission to the law, then, and 
exception. For it was om one single point that the Noble Lord disagreed with |not till then, it was the duty of the Government to endeavour by legislative mea- i 
the measure—the point embodied im his resolutions (hear)——I mean the appoint- /sures to solve the difficulty and heal the dissension which had so long existed ir ' 
inent of masters in the schools. (An ironical cheer.) "Hon. Gentlemen opposite |that church. (Hear.] And whatever the result of that measure may be I do not re- 
may imply by that cheer that the difference was a most important one, but it! /gret either having postponed it so long as we did, nor having brought it forward at 

it was possible tomake such an attempt consistent with ourduty . 


was still a single point at issue. ||the earliest peri 
I do not hesitate for one, and on the part of the Government, to say that we 


Lord J. RUSSELL.—" i itutio | 
heasliesst eukteak 4h _ 13 was also the question of the constitution of oF witnessed with pain the recent events in Spain and the fall of Espartero, whose 
Lord STANLEY .—If I remember rightly the noble lord in the first instance) talents, abilities, and judgment had earned for him a high and deserved reputa- 
intimated an opinion as to the boards of trustees, and in the main the principles |tion. (Hear, hear.) When the Noble Lord tells _me that from the want of en- 
recommended by the noble lord had been, before the proposition was made, prac-| |®TSY of this country Espartero has fallen and the independence of Spain is 
tically adopted by my right hon. friend. (Hear, hear.) However, I will not go|/Zone, the Noble Lord seems to have a strange opinion of the independence of 
into the details of that measure. I deeply regret that those details were not||# foreign country. The Noble Lord brings forward some questions of court 
discussed in this house with that temper and fairness with which the measure||¢tiquette, in which he says we weakened Espartero’s authority by sending him 
was first received here, and which I believe, if not for the strong pressure of||/SOM€ advice on court etiquette, and thereby lowered him in the estimation of 
popular feeling without, however excited, would have been so discussed, and||the people. But can the Noble Lord assert, that so far as was consistent with 
fairly discussed. I believe also, that if the measure had been so discussed, it the interests of a friendly country, every support—every moral support which 
was of such deep importance to the best interest of the country that it would |the Court of England could give to the Goverument of Spain, has not been fair- 
have been adopted. ‘The noble lord alvo talks of our financial deficiency. The/|!¥, frankly, and freely given? [Hear, hear.] ‘The Noble Lord sent to the 
noble lord has an easy mode of passing over the proceedings of his own Goy-||Court of Spain a Minister, in whom he had full confidence, to whom he stated 
ernment. Says he, * We had a dotictety, and we were very sorry for it.” (A! his desire to maintain the existing state of things, but did we alter that ar- 
laugh.) Yes, but being very sorry for it is not precisely the mode to deal with it.) rangement? Did we recal Mr. Aston? Did we not, as a mark of the intention 
By this system we were left with something like 7,000,000/. of accumulated) of the British Government to adhere to these friendly relations established with 
deficiencies by the energetic policy of the noble lord. All he can say is, that the Government of Spain, continue at that Court a Minister selected by the Noble 
he is sorry for it (a laugh); but then he adds, “Only see what we would have |Lord ' (Hear. } “ But, ba the Noble Lord, ‘+ your want of energy destroyed the ¥ 
done with our measures respecting corn, timber, and sugar.” The house and [dependence of Spain.” Itake it that the independence of Spain or of any 
the country, however, it seems, were not exactly of the same opinion. (Hear,||°ther country is not promoted by maintaining this or that party in the country 
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hear.) Sir, this energy of the late Government at the close of their existence does, 
I confess, appear to me somewhat too much like the galvanic'energy that is seen, 
sometimes in the last moments of a dying person. (Laughter.) The noble, 
lord then goes on to tell us that tle present Government have at the end of two! 
years increased the deficiency. Now, when the noble lord complains of a! 
want of energy in the present Government, he surely is hardly prepared to say, 
that the step taken by the Government on their accession to office, for the pur-! 
pose of putting an end to the financial difficulties left by their predecessors, was 


not one of the boldest and most straightforward measures of finance ever resort-| 
ed to, especially when it was a measure known to be so unpopular in itself., 
(Hear, hear.) I will say, Sir, there never was a bolder attempt to remedy the| 
present) 


disordered finances of a country than the income-tax proposed by the 
Government. (Hear, hear.) And, too, the noble lord, when telling us of our; 
deficiency, had not taken into account the half-year’s icome-tax that was not! 
collected when he made his calculation. ‘ But,’ says the noble lord, * we left! 
you not only a deficiency, but also some wars on hand.” Yes, you did, and a’ 
very pleasant position those wars were in. (Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) Does’ 
the noble lord think he left us in a satisfactory state with regard to the war in, 
India? The noble lord asked with some complacency whether my noble friend. 
(Sir R, Peel) had not availed himself of the preparations which_the preceding! 
Goverfiment had made in India? Tadmit we did, but the noble lord had) 
much underrated the difficulties in which we were placed with respect to! 
Affghanistan, and touched very lightly upon what he was pleased to call the! 
‘ineident of Cabul.”” (A laugh.) Ibelieve the noble lord considered the! 
‘* incident” a more serious matter at one time than, now that it is overcome, 
he is likely to admit. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord said, ‘I do not blame) 
you because in the Affghan war you availed yourselves of the skilful means! 
and ats artions provided by us.” The means and preparations provided by) 
you! ou said, that notwithstanding the “ incident’? you were prepared with) 
means to set matters all right again; yes, all as right as you were prepared to 
set the finances. (“ Hear,’ and a laugh.) The “ incident,” however, was) 
each as to induce Lord Auckland to abandon the enterprise, and the only pre- 
paration made was a corps of reserve held in readiness to cover the retreat of 
the troops when they were about to abandon the country in their ill-fated con-, 
fition. (Hear, hear.) For months after Lord Ellenborough’s arrival in India, 
the army was in such a state in Affghanistan as not to be able to move back-| 
ward or forward, but was compelled to remain in a position of inactivity and 
indolence. Was our Candahar foree—I do not mean to say anything against, 
the army, to whom no blame could attach—but was our Candahar force in an) 
efficient condition to proceed to Cabul? h 

Is it asserted that it was? I'll call a witness. I'll cali Sir William Nott. Tn, 
a letter dated April, 1842, that gentleman says that “ had he been re-inforeed, 
with a single regiment of cavalry he felt convinced he should have been able to} 
repress all the rebellious feeling in Candahar ; and that if the assistance of a 
few troops were afforded him he would be enabled to march to Ghuznee and 
Cabul ; but, though six months had elapsed since the outbreak in Candahar, no} 
aid of any kind had been sent to him ; and he was obliged still to confine him- 
self to that point and its vicinity.” Such was the statement made by Sr W.; 
Nott. Then, with regard to China. The noble lord bad said that he did not} 
blame the present Government with respect to the course which had been pur- 
sued in China ; and added that notwithstanding the taunts which had been le-, 
velled at the late Government for not adopting more vigorous measures, at the) 
very time those taunts were used the plenipotentiary was dictating the terms of 
peace to the Chinese Government. ‘The noble lord accuses us for haying ayail- 
ed ourselves of the services ofthat Plenipotentiary. We did so, and I am glad) 
of it. Tam glad my right hon. friend availed himselfof the services of one so) 
disereet and able to conduct the business in China, and that no feeling of party. 
or rivalry interfered with his carrying it out successfully. [Cheers.] The noble’ 
lord had said the success m China was owing to our having followed the plan of 
the preceding Government. It was not achieved alone by that means, but by, 
adding largely to the military and naval foree in Chima. The noble lord and, 
those on his side talk a great deal more of free trade principles than they act 
upon; and I will fearlessly say, that they never, during their administrative ex- 


_istence, brought forward, and much less carried, any measure of commercial 


relaxation so large as that which my right hon. friend so successfully carried} 
through in the first year of his government. [Loud cheers.] The noble lord) 
says that our war cry is protection. So far from protection being our 
war cry we have carried out the principles >f removing restrictions as 
far as wecan, but we do so with due caution, and yet at the same time 
have earried out the principle to a greater extent than they ever carried or 
attempted to carry it. [Cheers.] I very deeply regret the secession from the 
Church of Scotland of a very large numbewof able, pious, and learned minis- 
ters. [Hear, hear.] I think it is a great misfortune, not to Scotland only, but 
on account of the effect it has upon the principle of establishments generally. 
{Hear, hear.] But when the noble lord says that the Government interfered at 
an improper period, I say that the Government felt it their duty not to interpose 
to reconcile irreconcileable differences,—not to interfere so long as the church 
stood in a position in which she repudiated the authority of the law [hear,hear ;] 


Noble Lord is ready to give to uphold Spanish independence, is not in a condition 
which can be called an independent country. [Hear, hear.] A Government 
upheld by a foreign foree can hardly be said to be independent. [Hear, hear.] 
I am sorry to say anything to damp the aspiring hopes or youthful fancies of the 
Noble Lord ; but rumours of discords and dissensions appear to have reached 
him, and to have raised his hopes even to their present moderate height. I am 
unaware of any foundation for such hopes, If he bases them on dissensions in 
the cabinet, I am afraid I cannot hold out to him any prospect of that change 
being presented which he told the house some time ago the country would have 
rejected. (Cheers and laughter.) I believe that by pursuing a straightforward 
ecu se—(ironica, cheers from the Opposition re-echoed by loud Ministerial 
cheers)—not by pretending to believe that the evils of the country are at once 
to be remedied by some great clap-trap measure, to be introduced or not as the 
case might be (cheers), and only intended to make a noise for a time and never 
to be brought into operation: but by a steady and perserving and assiduous 
attention to the interests of the country, by neglecting no opportunity of ob- 
taining small advantages (a laugh)—I mean small advantages in the way of 
legislation, and not stnall in respect of useful measures, though those measures 
might not be so showy as some which hon. gentlemen oppesite might suggest— 
I do believe, I say, that possessing, as I trust we do, the confidence of this coun- 
try, and steering our own steady and determined course, we shall be enabled to 
administer the affairs of the country, even to the disappointment of the new- 
raised-hopes of the Noble Lord. (Cheers and laughter.) 

A few words of observation were then made by Mr. Labouchere, and others ; 
after which the order of the day was read, and the Committee was postponed 


||till Monday, July 31. 


THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
House of Commons, Aug. 4. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER said he wished to know from the right hon. gentle- 
man, the President of the Board of ‘Trade, whether, under the Ashburton trea- 
ty, and the 25th clause of the Customs Duty Bill, it was intended to admit the 
agricultural produce of the State of Maine into this country, at the colonial du- 
ty. If such were the case, he wished to know what security would be given 
that the produce of the other states of America would not find its way into Eng- 
land in the same way ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that he would endeavour to confine himself within 
the legitimate limits of an answer ; at the same time he would endeavour fully 
to explain the meaning of those articles of treaty to which the hon. member had 
referred. As far as he understood the first part of his hon. frieed’s question, 
it was whether by a clause of the Customs Bill, which was intended to give ef- 
fect to the third article of the treaty of Washington, the produce of the State 
of Maine would be forwarded through the colony of New Brunswick to this 
country at the colonial duty? ‘That clause had only reference to that part of 
Maine, which was now acknowledged to belong to this country ; the part of 
that territory which had formerly been known by the name of the “ disputed 
territory,’ and which had by the late division fallen to the United States, did 
net come within the operation of the duty. In answer to the second question 


lof his hon. friend, he would endeavour to explain the precise position in which 


they stood with respect to the verification of the origin of produce to be admit- 
ted into this country. By the third article of the treaty of Washington, and 
the clause of the Customs’ Act, referred to by the hon. gentleman, power was 
given tor demanding a verification of origin in all cases of goods imported into 
this country from the British Colonies, excepting in those imported from the 
territories of the East India Company, which at present he would put out of 
view. ‘The produce of that part of Maine was almost exclusively timber. 


Latest Intelligence. 


The Charivari announces that MM. Lamennais and Lamartine were each pre- 
paring an appeal to France in favour of Ireland. 

The domestic news of France is of little interest. The Belle Poule, with 
Prince de Joinville and his Brazilian bride on board, arrived at Brest on the 
15th ult., a previous report to that effect having been false. ‘The vessel had 
been detained by contrary winds. The session of the Chambers closed on the 
24th ult., when the royal decree of prorogation was read. Several of the mi- 


| nisters, and one hundred of the deputies were present. They were not expect- 


ed to re-assemble until the 9th January. 

A melancholy event occurred a few days back in the English waters,—the 
loss of the Pegasus, a steamer, which sailed between Leith and Hull. She 
struck on the Goldstone Rock, near Holy Island, and some two or three miles 
from the Great Fern Lights. Out of the crew and passengers, which numbered 


sengers, the mate, the engineer, the carpenter, and one of the firemen. 
The return of the noted member of the Anti-Com-Law League, Mr. Bright 


as member for Durham, is an event of the first importance. It has been re- 


between fifty and sixty persons, only six have been saved,—namely, two pas- 


by the aid or assistance of foreign power, and that that Government wich can- : 
{not stand by itself/—which requires that interference of British troops which the : 
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felt in the walls of Parliament as well as in the country. ‘There is no disguis- 


— 


scription and name on pain of instant dismissal. 


ceived with shouts of acclamation by the free traders, and its influence will be pane a member of the repeal association, must immediately withdraw his sub- 


ing the fact, that the League has been “ carrying all before it’ of late in the 


There has been an extraordinary demand for copies of Dr. Pusey’s sermons. 


agricultural, not less than in the manufacturing districts, and the last and great- ‘Upwards of 3,000 copies have been sent to Ireland. ‘Two editions of 6,000 
est influence of all—electoral influence—will, from this time forward, make it-| each have been printed ; and a third edition, it is expected, is just about to 
self felt inevery single election ; and when a dissolution of Parliament takes! |jccue 


place, with potent effect, amongst constituencies which have been innoculated | 


Thomas Hart, beerseller, Halliwell,christened his twenty-ninth child on Wed- 


recently with free trade theories. nesday. Of that number twenty-five are stall alive. 


The following Clause of a Bill, which has just been issued by the Customs, 
is of great importance to American merchants trading with Great Britain. The 


The Glasgow underwriters will suffer very severely by the loss of the Co- 
lumbia steamer which was principally insured at that city. ‘The amount is sta- 


belief here is, that the imports will not be contined to the State of Maine, but) peg a upwards of £40,000 underwritten by several’ of the most influential bro- 
the United States generally. ‘The river St. John will be considered as a free. joys 


river, and consequently there will be a mutual understanding to introduce the | 


The Oxford Herald, which has lately changed hands, having given offence to 


produce and mavvfactures of the United States and Great Britain upon a per- the Puseyites (whose organ it was under the old proprictorship,) they have de- 


fect system of Free Trade :— | 
“And whereas a Treaty has been coucladed between Her Majesty and the 


United States of America, dated the ninth day of August, in the yeat one thou-, 


termined on starting a paper in opposition, to come out early in next term; the 
management, editorship, &c., will be completely under the control of the trae- 
| tarians. 


sand eight hundred and forty-two, whereby it is stipulated, that all the pro- - 
duce of the forest, in lumber, timber, timber-boards, staves or shingles, or of| When Lord Spencer appeared in the church at Derby, on Sunday week, the 
agriculture, nothing manufactured, grown on any of those parts of the State of S¢Xton mistook hum for a person in huinble station, and, accordingly, showed his 


Maine watered by the River Saint John or by its tributaries, of which fact rea-| lordship into one ef the free seats. Some of the congregation, on hearing the 


sonable evidence shall, if required, be produced, shall have free access into and | fet, felt quite distressed. Probably his lordship was amused at the mistake, 
through the said River and its said tributaries, having their source within the! and thought nothing about it. 
State of Maine, to and from the seaport at the mouth of the River Saint John, The Standard states that the Queen has ordered £30,000 to be paid to the 
and to and round the falls of the said River, either by boats, rafts, or other con-, ‘Earl of Haddington out of the Crown land revenues, as compensation for the 
veyance, that when within the province of New Brunswick the said produce nglit which he resigns to the Hereditary Keepership of Holyrood Park. ‘The 
shall be dealt with as if it were the produce of the said province ; and, whereas) Park is to be annexed to the Crown lands. The Karl had waived pecuniary 
it is the intention of the high contracting parties to the said ‘Treaty, that the compensation. a ; 
aforesaid produce should be dealt with as if it were the produce of the province) ‘The keeper of an eating-house in Hull states, that it is no uneommon thing 
of New Brunswick ; be it therefore enacted, that. the produce in the said reci-| for as many as twenty labourers to dine at his house daily for one penny each, 
ted Treaty and hereinbefore described, shall, so far as regards all laws relating! |that is, for a halfpenny worth of milk and a halfpenny worth of bread. The 
to Duties, Navigation and Customs in force in the United Kingdom or in any of same men, when employment was plentiful, he said, used to pay sevenpence 
Her Majesty's dominions, be deemed and taken to be and be dealt with as the| each for their dinner. 
prodace of the prevince of New Brunswick : provided nevertheless, that in alll} On Wednesday the Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Saxe Gotha, Prin- 
cases in which declarations and certificates of production or origin, and certifi-) cess Clementine, and other distinguished personages now on a visit to her Ma- 
cates of clearance. would be required in respect of such produce, it it were the jesty, honoured the Thames Tunnel with a visit. Having proceeded t ugh 
produce of New Branswick, similar declarations and certificates shall be re-| such a work as never a queen had before traversed, the royal party returned, and, 
quired in respect of sach produce, and shall state the same to be the produce 'as they re-ascended, “ God save the Queen'”’ was struck up, and loud and 
of those parts of the State of Maine which are watered by the River St. John cheeriully joined in by the assembled concourse. On arriving at the entrance 
or its tributaries.” room, her Majesty was pleased to express her gratification of having witness- 
Tae Overtann Mait.—The news by the Overland Mail, which has arrived ed the completion of the tunnel, and her regret that Sir 1. Branel was not pre- 
unusually early this month, possesses no striking feature. In Seinde matters sent. 
are approaching a pacific settlement, and Sir Charles Napier has shown thathis ‘The Rey. Theobald Mathew, on account of a dispensation from the Pope to 
talent as a general is only excelled by his tact as a negotiator. With the cluefs, move about according to inclination, unrestricted by episcopal interference or 
he is said to have made terms, which will supersede the necessity of farther) control, arrived in Manchester last week. He has been occupied upwards of 
fighting—so that the speedy settlement of the country may be looked for.) pine hours a day in administering the pledge of total abstinence. Up to Satar- 
Death had swept away some of the British officers by fever, and Sir Charles’ day evening 13,000 persons took the pledge. On Sunday it was administered 
himself had experienced an attack, from which, however, he speedily recover- to 30,000, and on Monday and ‘Tuesday to 32,000, making in all a total of 
ed. From other parts of India. there is nothing of interest to communicate. | 80,000 pledged teetotallers in Manchester. Of these there are 4500 infants, 


The news from China is more than usually meagre. No advance appears to 9000 of whom belong to the St. Patrick's district, a part of Maachester al 


have been made with the commercial treaty. Sir Henry Pottinger, according ©!P4lly inhabited by the Insh. During his recent visit to Liverpool, the 

to some of the accounts, had left for the north in a) ny press % on the Che | Theobald Mathew administered the pledge to upwards of 30,000 persons. Af- 
nese ter his journey to Manchester, the reverend gentleman returned to Liverpool, 
dhe _where he increased the namber of teetotallers to nearly 60,000. He has since 
Southampton is finally fixed upon as the starting point of the steamers carry- paid a visit to the metropolis, privately, for the purpose of making arrangements 


ing West Indian and South American mails. | tocarry out more effectively hereafter his plans; and next year he intends, it is 
The trials of such of Rebecca’s daughters as are in custody have been re- "said, to visit the United States. 
moved by certiorari from Carmarthen to the Court of Queen's Bench. i ‘The military force now in Ireland amounts to 35,000 men. 


A new literary association, called the British and Foreign Institute, has | "The National publish eee err ‘ 
publishes a third list of subscriptions in France in favour of the 
been established in London. Mr. J. S. Buckingham is to be the resident diree- Repeal agitation in Ireland ; it amounts to 412 franes 50 centimes, making the 
od Thi by The Ti th total amount subscribed 1,137 frances 50 centimes. 
tis now gener stated, says , echoed by Times, that, ,., ‘ 
wall prorogued until the last week in August. ‘The following appears in the Naval and Military Gazette :—The Duke of 
ay ; led “ The Pri j Wellington is prepared to concentrate the troops in Ireland, and all the small 
on the Thames, cal | detachments will be called in. Barrack’s long unoccupied, are ordered to be fur- 
my aoe yas ‘nished for th odation of troops ; and stations where, of late, only a 

Three thousand pounds and upwards were received at the Italian Opera, on company was quartered will have a complete regiment. Par more is doing to- 
Thursday night week, on the occasion of her Majesty's first state visit to that) wards placing the country in a state to be defended than merely meets the eye. 
theatre. | Troops are at the most convenient points for transmission ; and we know ! 

the Theatre, arms and disposed at safe places in this country for their being 
which w opened under his management ! September next. ‘sent over when required. 

Mr. Bunn having finally settled witb the Committee of Drury Lane ‘Theatre, ‘The second Tuam Repeal demonstration took place on the 21st ult., on the 
is busily engaged in making the necessary preparations for opening that cstab-) race-course of Gurraws, about two miles from the town. It was very nume- 
lishment under his direction. ‘rously attended, 

The Spectator states that Sir Robert Peel, and his “ youthful friend,” Lord) On ‘Tuesday the usual weekly meeting of the National Repeal Association 
Stanley, though earrying it so smoothly in public, are at daggers drawing behind) was held at the Corn Exchange Dublin. 


the scenes. Mr. O'Connell begged to make the following report: 
The celebrated composer Dr. Spohr, and the renowned bass singer, Herr’ Loyal National Repeal Association, Com Exchange 


Staudigl, embarked ou Saturday week, from the Brunswick Pier, Blackwall, on, Rooms, Dublin, 25th July, 1843. 
board the Wilberforce, for Antwerp. An account of all moneys paid into the National Repeal ‘Treasury, for the 

Earl Grey continues convalescent, and takes daily airings in the park, and, in||quarter ending 4th July, 1842, and the corresponding quarter, ending 3d July, 
a few days, it is hoped he will be sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigue Of a) 1843 : poet 


ived from 5th April to 4th Juiy, inclusive 999 9 7 
rty of the Duke of Sussex, lately sold by auction, realized £37,643 1842—Received from £ pril to 4th Juiy, inclu: 
att tobacco, and cigars £3,617 9s. 6d.; the clocks 1843—Received from 4th April to 3d July, inclusive. 15,798 11 3 
and watches £1,994 5s. £14,799 1 8 
‘The Times asserts that a person named Loose has proposed the formation of Increase By ae * TM. Ray, 8 : 
an iron balloon of 2,122 tons weight, forming an entire shell of wrought iron, On Saturday next £10,000 of that would be funded, and he would the 
which, having the air exhausted from it, would rise from the earth with the ra-||- yg Ray for £10,000. [Hear.] £1,000 had been already paid towards 
pidity.of sm arrow ' ais wa ler of the White Hart Hotel, at Wi the building of the new hall, and there were other expenses. ag is 
A few days since, indsor,|/ O'Connell read letters, enclosing the following sums :—£20 from New 
found a bag containing nearly 1000 sovereigns. The man, through whose ho, Bissewich,, £30 from New ‘York, £100 from New Providence, and £100 from 
nesty the property was returned safe into the hands of the owner, was rewarded | Sie, 
with 20s. ! It was announced that the Repeal rent for the week amounted to £2,198 19s. 
The company established to carry out Mr. Ingold’s invention of the manufac-) § 34. 
ture of wheels and pinions of clocks and watches intend to proceed, with aca-|| 5.1. phe y of Espartero has atlast been brought to a close. He 
pital of £250,000, in shares of £25 each, under an exclusive license from the}. given up ge * without a struggle, and taken refuge in Portugal. Ca- 
shel bas against his Government. ‘The troops, hitherto faithful, are 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, and Co., have purchased ‘the copyright of t another 
Prize Cartoons, and have made ments for their immediate publication Sle and a government which, but six months since, had the support of almost 
ina style of execution suitable to their character and importance. every ince and sine dee Sea oe —_— at once, as by — paraly- 
An order from the ‘Treasury has been issued that every person holding a sit-||sis. telegra espatches from Bayonne were receiver Paris 
uation connected with the revenue, and who may have subscribed to or have be-||Saturday evening. ‘The first announces that Cadiz had made its pronuncia- 
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mento, and that the authorities in Espartero’s interest had left the city. The 
second announces that Espartcro, abandoned by the Major part of his troops, 
had taken refuge in the Portuguese territory, where he arrived onthe 17th, 
with a squadron of cavalry. he third states it to be certain that the division 
of Iriarte has gone over to Aspiroz, as also the troops under Enna. On the 18th 
General Narvaez summoned the capital to surrender, threatening summary ven- 

eance in case of resistance. The official answer of the municipality was as 
follows :—** The city of Madrid wishes to watch over the preservation of the 
person of the Queen, that precious trust which has been confided to it. It will 
await the result of the engagement which must soon take place to pronounce 
itself.” It is to be observed that there is not one word about the Regent in the 
official answer. 

The Paris papers of Sunday and Monday throw considerable doubt on the 
alleged flight of Espartero, and the authenticity of the telegraphic despatches 
alleged to have been received by the Government. 

DEFEAT OF SKOANB AND ZURBANO—SURRENDER OF MADRID. 

Maprin, July 23.—Narvaegand Sevane’s troops met yesterday at Torejon. 
After an engagement of a quarter of an hour's duration they fraternised. Scoane 
and Zurbano’s son are prisoners. Zurbano fled, and is hid in Madiid. The 

ion is this moment in consultation to surrender Madrid unconditionally. 
The militia are returning totheir homes. ‘The troops which pronounced under 
Enna occupy all the posts. Narvaez will enter with his division at five 


o'clock. 
The Moniteur of Saturday publishes the following Telegraphic Despatch-| 


es :— 

“ Bayonne, July 27.—Madrid was tranquil on the 25th. They defiled be- 
fore her Majesty. The palace was perfectly free. 

“By decrees of the 23rd and 24th, the Lopez Ministry 1s 1e-constituted. 
Other decrees make the following nominations :— Narvaez, Lieutenant-Ciencral, 
Captain-General of Madrid, and General-im-Chief of all the troops in the capr-| 
tal; Prim, Count de Reuss and Governor of Madrid ; Quinto, Political Chief ;) 
the Duke de Baylon, Commandant of the Halberdiers ; Aspiroz, Lieutenant-| 
General and General-in-Chief of the tirst corps of operation ; and Cortina, in-' 
spector-General of the National Guards. 

Bayonne, August 1.—The Duke of Baylen has been named Provisional) 
Guardian of the Queen. The Ministry have changed the municipality of Ma- 
drid. General Cortinez has been named Chief of the Staff. M. Olozaga has! 
been restored to his functions in the supreme tribunal of war and marine. | 

Generals Rifort and Minissir have adhered to the ponuncramento at Cacea 
and at Ciudad Real. 

A decree of the Minister of War, sent to Espartero, declares that he shall be’ 
outlawed and punished as a rebel, if he contmues hostilities in the bombard-) 
ment of Seville. 

On the 25th, the negotiations which had been entered into between the citi-| 
zens of Seville and Espartero had ceased, and the bombardinent had commen-' 
ced with renewed vigour. 

Mapriw, July 26.—The capital is tranquil. The Ministry assembled to-day, 
and the deliberations of the Council lasted several hours. To convoke the 
Cortes, or to form a Central Junta, such has been the subject of their delibera- 
tions. It is generally believed that the Ministry will stop with the first of these! 
mneasures. 

The rumour is circulated that Cadiz has pronounced. 

The expeditionary forces, which left Madrid for Andalusia, are composed of, 
sixteen battalions, 600 cavalry, and some batteries of artillery. | 

Seville continued to be bombarded on the 25th ult., shewing great resolution, 
but suffering great disasters. Sarragossa had sent in its adhesion to the Govern- 
ment at Madrid. The Junta of Burgos had arrested General Seoane, on his 
passage through that place. Madrid continues tranquil. 

A new method has been discovered of etching on steel and other metals, by 
electricity, which promises to have important and extensive application to the 
arts. 


the Ist, announcing that the treaty of commerce between Great Britain and) goc 


Naples was signed on the 26th June, and had been forwarded to London for! 
ratification. 

According to an unauthenticated report, Queen Victoria, with her consort, 
will go to Berlin m the autumn, to return the King's visit. 

At a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, in Belfast, on Monday, the Mar- 
quis of Donegal in the chair, steps were taken to call an Anti-Repeal meeting 
on Thursday, the 7th September next, ‘for the purpose of devising a plan for 
organizing the Protestants of Ulster, and of adepting measures for the defence 
and support of their common faith, their property aud their lives. 


Tux Distursances 1n Watues.—The reporter for the Liverpool ‘Times gives 


lwhich will take place at the end of this week. "The greatest anxiety is felt as 


to the result of the inquiry, as al! the parties charged are highly respectable, 
and it is said that bai] to the amount of £60,000 was forthcoming if necessary. 
setween Cor. Fawcett anp Mr. Munro.—The Coroner's Inquest 
on the body of Col. Fawcett terminated on the 18th ut. The Jury after an ab- 
sence of an hour and a half returned the following verdict :— 
“We find Alexander Thompson Munro, Duncan Trevor Grant, William 
Holland Leech, and Daniel Cuddy, guilty of wilful murder, as principals in the 
first degree ; and George Gulliver guilty of wilful murder in the second degree, 
believing him present only as a medical man.”’ 
The Jury by the direction of the coroner, again retired, and ultimately it was 
understood that Mr. Gulliver was forthwith to be committed, on the coroner's 
warrant, to Newgate. 
On the 20th of July the Lord Chancellor laid on the table a bill to legalize 
mairiages solemnized by dissenting ministers in Ireland, between members 
of the Established Church. He said that before the session closed a general 
act would be introduced, such as would meet the approbation of the people of 
Ireland. ‘The bill introduced on the 20th, passed the House of Lords, on the 
Ist. 

On the 21st Lord Brougham’s bill for the more effectual *. eauaaae of the 
slave trade was read a third time and passed in the House of Lords. 
The Irish arms bill was got through committee in the House of Commons on 


‘ithe 24th July. The time of the bill’s continuance in operation was reduced from 


five years to three, by way of compromise, the opponents of the bill proposing 
one year. 
On the 27th Lord Brougham’s slave trade bill was passed the House of Com- 
mons. Also the Irish marriage bill. 

Dr. Cuatmers’ Apueston ro we anticipated at the 
period when the recent secession from the Scotch Church took place, Dr. Chal- 


‘\dervalued. 


The Augsburg Gazette, of the 20th instant, quotes a letter from Palermo of 


the following account of the toll tax, which was led tothe turnpike gate rebel- 


lion in Wales : 
“ T was told, and at first I could not believe it, that in some places, at a dis-| 


tance from the lime kilns, the farmers had to pay for every five pounds worth of 
lime for manure, £6 in the tumpikes! As | before informed you, lime is the 
chief manure here. In the county of Cardigan there are no lime kilus or very! 
few, from the quality of the stone there found; and it is usual for the farmers) 
in Cardiganshire, and on the borders of Carmarthenshire adjoming, to go} 
for their lime either to the sea-board, where it is brought by vessels, or to) 
kilns near the town of Carmarthen, at a place called Llangyudearn, which is| 
about five miles at the other side of Carmarthen. To this place the farmers, as 
far off as Llandysissal, Llairwenog, and even nearly as far as Lampeter, a dis- 
tance of from 15 to 25 miles, come to buy their lime. At the kilns a two-hoteel 
load of lime costs from 2s 6d to 3s. From Carmarthen to the kilns, 5 miles, 
there are four turnpkies, two of them paying ones, ¢. ¢., 6d each fora cart and two! 
horses ; taking two or three other paying turnpikes, according to the distance, 
and in some of the distant by-places there are tour, between the neighbourhood 
of Lampeter and Carmarthen, m addivion, and you have other two or three six- 
penees, or half a crown forturnpikes for half a crown for lime manure, that is, 
£5 for £5 or more, as the farmer to!d me. [ had taken some care to ascertain! 
the truth of this ; itis a fact, and it inust speak for itself. Can you wonder that! 
here turnpikes are obnoxious to the miserably pour farmer I have described to 
yout The end of this is evident. Rents must fall; and the sooner the land- 
a = up their — to — their rents, and relieve the farmers of 
their burdens i some degree, the sooner will the peace ie 
g peace and quiet of the country 
‘On Saturday, Rebecca and her daughters attacked and destroyed the Sandy 
Gate, close tv the town of Llandelly. The toll-keeper of Crosslwyddyate, near 
Carmarthen, which. was destroyed on Wednesday night se’nnight, is in very 
sp danger from the severe kicks and blows that he received. At Swansea, 


magistyates are procuring all the witnesses possikje for the examinations 


mers has found it impossible to preserve his position—denouncing voluntaryism 
by word and practising it?in Seed , and we rejoice to tind that, with Christian cab- 
dour and manliness, he last week came forward in a large meeting of ministers 
of the Free Church, to avow his adhesion to the principles he had hitherto un- 
Leeds Mercu y. 
The Canada Corn Act will come into operation on the 10th of October next, 
and from that date the duty levied upon all wheat and flour, the produce of the 
province of Canada, imported from thence into the United Kingdom, will be 
one shilling per quarter on wheat ; and upon every 196lbs of flour, a duty equal 
to that upon every 38} gallons of wheat. 

Portucar.—The Queen of Portugal was safely delivered of a princess on 
on the 21st, ult an event which was celebrated with much public rejoicing. The 
rumors of changes in the cabinet had ceased, the differences subsisting between 
the members having been accommodated. 


Tre Vacant Garter.—The names of several distinguished noblemen have 


‘\been circulated at the clubs for the Garter at the disposal of the Premier, 


by the death of the Duke of Dorset, but we have reason to believe the honour has 
not been awarded to any personage. This is the sixth Garter that has been in 
the gift of Sir Robert Peel since he came mto office—namely, those held by 
the Earl of Westmoreland, Marquis Wellesley, Marquis of Hertford, Duke of 


Dorset, Duke of Norfolk, and Duke of Cleveland. 


Cuvrcn or Scortanp Benevices Bitt.—On Monday evening Sir James 
Graham moved the second reading. ‘The bill, said he, was introduced to re- 
move the doubts which unhappily had arisen upon the question of right as be- 
tween the church-goers and the lay patrons. The Presbyterian religion had 
been first adopted by the lower and middle classes ; the gentry and the aristo- 
cracy had been later in their adhesion to it ; and hence had arisen much dis- 
impo Having first sketched the history of the question down to the revolution, 
e came to the act of 1690, which he considered as establishing—Ist, that no 
right was given to the disapprovers, except for reason assigned. 2dly, that the 
Presbytery are to act judécially, and not ministerially. 3dly, that their judicial 
discretion is to be exercised upon the identical reasons assigned by the charch- 
rs. <A long debate took place on the motion, which, on a division, was 
carried by a majoaity of 10. 
THE STEAM-SHIP GREAT BRITAIN. 
This magnificent vesel, which was launched last week, at Bristol, is com- 
sed entirely of iron, and is the largest ever built since the days of Noah. 
There are no paddle wheels or boxes, the Archimedean screw being used. Her 
burthen is 3,600 tons, being 2,000 tons more than that of the Great Western. 
She will be propelled by engines of 1000-horse power combined. The follow- 
ing are her dimensions :—length from figure-head to taffrail, 322 feet ; length 
of keel, 289 feet, extreme width, 50 feet 6 inches ; she has four decks, the up- 
per deck ts flush, and is 308 feet long ; the second deck consists of two pro- 
menade saloons, the aft or first 110 feet 6 inches by 22 feet, and the forward, 
or second class, 67 feet by 21 feet 9 inches. The third deck consists of the 
dining saloons, the grand saloon measuring 96 feet 6 inches by 30 feet, and the 
second class 61 feet by 21 feet 9 inches. The whole of the saloons are 8 feet 
3 inches high, and surrounded by sleeping berths, of which there are 26, with 
single beds, and 113 contaiming two, giving 252 berths. ‘This large number is 
exclusive of the accommodation which could be prepared on the numerous sofas. 
The fourth deck is appropriated for the reception of cargo, of which 1,200 tons 
will be carried im addition to 1,000 tons of coal. The forecastle is intended for 
the officers and sailors’ mess-rooms and sleeping berths, with the sail-rooms un- 
derneath. Ths engines and boilers occupy a space of 80 feet in the middle 
portion of the seiadl. The engine-room and the cooking establishment are si- 
tuate in this part of the ship. ‘There are three boilers ; these are heated by 24 
fires, and will contain 200 toas of water. There are four engines of 250 horse 
power each, the cylinders of which are 7 feet 4 inches in diameter. ‘The chimney 
is 30 feet high, and 8 feet diameter. She is fitted with six masts, the highest 
of which is 74 feet above deck. ‘The quantity of canvass carried will be about 
1700 square yards ; she will be fitted withthe patent wire rigging; the hull is 
divided into four water-tight compartments, and the quantity of coal consumed 
will be about 60 tons per day ; upwards of 1500 tons of iron have been used in 


her construction and that of the engines and boilers; the draught of water when 


laden will be 16 feet, and the displacement about 3,200 tons; the plates of the 
keel are from one inch to three quarters of an inch thick, and the other plates 
about half an inch thick ; she is double rivetted throughout ; the ribs are formed 
of angle iron six inches by three and a half inches by half an inch at the bottom 
of the vessel, and seven-sixteenths thick at the top; the mean distance of the 
ribs are fourteen inches from centre to centre. All these ribs will be doubled ; 
the distance is then increased to eighteen and twenty-one inches.’ The ship 
will be fitted with very powerful pumps, which can throw off 7,000 gallons of 
water per minute, 
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LAUNCH OF THE “GREAT BRITAIN.”—SPEECH OF MR. ‘took principal parts in the debate were confined to facts with their causes and 

; : EVERETT. ‘consequences, and consisted little, if at all, in that which is considered Elo 

The collation given by the Great Western Steamship Company, upon the) quence in the abstract. The times are gone by, perhaps for ever, when the 
launching of their new and magnificent iron steamer, was an Occasion of con- of 

siderable interest. A number of speeches were made complimentary to the 

as to blind the jadgment, when the thunders of denunciation for almost hypothe - 


company and to Prince Albert, who was preseut as its guest. A toast in honor) , -_ 
of the representatives of foreign governments present, was replied to by the) tical wrongs, or the impassioned dignity of offended virtue in the pseudo-pa- 
Prussian Ambassador and Mr, Everett, our Minster, whose speech, we give) triot of the house, would dwell on the rapt ear, and make the worse appear .the 


below, was received with much enthusiasm. Mr. Everett said :— ‘ | better reason. Our age has become utilitarian, the population in our day have 
Mr. Cuairman :—-May it please your Royal Highuess, Ladies and Gentle-. 
- : | become able to think, and to peer through the clouds of mystification which oc- 


man, the intimation which has been given to me, that in consequence of the) 
kind allusion you have been pleased to make to my country and myself, some) 
acknowledgement is expected of me, induces me to intrude myself for a mo-| 


ment on your notice. I fee! it, sir, a very agreeable priviledge, to be permitted) 


casionally hover over and around them; facts are the leading points of argu- 
gument now, and by the junction and comparison of these mankind are apt to 
draw their own conclusions both as to motives and results 


to partake of the hospitality of this interesting occasion. We read in one of the!) Pie debate to which we allade was very properly brought on by Lord John 


delightful poetical productions, with which the literature of our common lan-, 


Russell, previous to going into perhaps the last committee of supply during the 


guage has been enriched by Sir Walter Scott, of the Chieftain, who by the) : ; he Salat 
sound of his whistle, called up five hundred clansmen from the thickets of a! session, and he, quite as properly, declining to put his observations in the shape 


highland glen. His Royal Highness has performed a greater wonder to-day.) of a motion of enquiry, because he knew that his own party were in too certain 
os — litterally covered your walls, your road sides, your eres pe xed minority to carry the question of reproof against ministers. It follows then, 
radon hill to the very summit, nat with hundreds, bat with a hundrec thou- || we are to suppose, that the present administration has the confidence of the na- 
sand loyal subjects anxious to testify their devotedness to their gracious and) . , phi th 
‘ We grant that they have so, but it does net follow that a ministerial ma- 


beloved Sovereign, and their attachment to him, the partner of her affections. tion. Suc! infalli 
Such a majority is an absolute but not an infalli- 


I rejoice, Sir, as the humble representative of one of the allied or friendly pow-| jtity is sufficient proof of it 
ers, to which you have alluded, to have an opportunity of witnessing a specta- ble assurance of a satisfactory administration ; a majority on a capital question 
“s leasing even to strangers. lafter a dissolution of Parliament shall have been announced would give proba- 
ut I could hardly feel myself a stranger when on stepping on board that) bly something like the truth, but even then there would be those who hang on 
wonderful ship, this morning, my eye caught from the foremast head the sight! he skirts of t tn tha 
of the flag of iny country, gracefully mingling its folds with yours and those of}/f® “ie skirts of the powers that he. “All ths however, dy the bye ; let us return 
the other friendly powers. I rejoice in the belief, that the interest of the two) to the debate before us. 
kindred nations, rightly understood, are as near to each other as their banners), Lord John Russell in taking the initiative certainly was at a disadvantage, the 
ms your mast-heads ; and I pray from my heart that their best affections may) 'reply lying on the other side, but he managed his affair very neatly on the whole. 
se closely intertwined in honourable peace. ; \\It is remarkable nevertheless how great was the quantity of bush-fighting be- 
We read in the Arabian tales of the wonders of magie ;—of flying steeds ‘cic 
of palaces starting by enchantment from the ground. Sir, let us leave magic}|*WCen te antagonist speakers, how strongly cach contended in strengthening 
Consider that! particular points, and how adroitly each avoided reply where it was difficult to 


to the nursery :—give me that magic of the Machanie Arts. 
science, acting by their agency, has but waved her wand over the darkecaverns! respond in a satisfactory manner. Lord John made his first great advance with 


of the iron mine, and out of them has started up this noble, this stupendous) s-inde, an acquisition to the British crown whieh, although highly important in 
structure, ready to launch upon the waves. I rejoice to understand that te even Ides on moral than the of 

native shore is one of the destinations of this beautiful vessel ; and I assure’ | pe 
you that when she has passed the narrows at New York, she will be saluted by! gen in 1807. To this neither Sir Robert Peel nor Lord Stanley made the least 
thousands of my countrymen, as cordially as by those, which now hail her en-|/reply ; for the best of reasons, nothing buat expediency could be urged. But 
trance upon her destined element. wr the latter retorted upon the ex-ministers that the new Government had been 
His Honor the Mayor has spoken of the declining trade of this ancient city ‘| obliged to repair the disasters of their predecessors in Afghanistan. When 

rather let us, with him, on this auspicious occasion, augur favorably of its revival. || 
|, Lord Palmerston stated that the Candahar force could have repaired the disas- 


It is the nature of foreign trade, like the element on which it is conducted, to) ‘ 
fluctuate hither and thither ;—the wave rises on one shore and sinks on another.| ters at Cabul, Lord Stanley retorted that they were not ready, and read a letter 


But I will not readily believe, that this ancient seat of English enterprise and}|from General Nott in proof thereof; but when Lord Palmerston in a low tone 
trade,—from which the diseoverers of North America went forth three eentu-|/said read General England's letter,” Lord Stanley blinked the observation 
nes and a half ago,—is destined to a permanent decline. I rejoice to}! 4 proceeded in his argument. On the questions of Tariff, Canada Corn Bill, 
behold, in the active part she has taken in the noble enterprise of naviga- 4 ficiencies i pa RP + i Trish R 1. th 
ting the ocean by steam, a vigcrous effort toward a great and speedy revival.|/@@Hcrencies in revenue, distractions In Wales, and Trish hepeal, the arguments 
Let us hope, that this wonderful ship, whose introduction to her destined) on both sides were but repetitions of those used in detail when those questions 
clement we are assembled to witness, may prove oue of the efficient agents for were severally deliberated, but they are valuable here as a condensed digest of 
bringing about that auspicious result. A wonder indeed, it y of spose art, all those matters. 

that she will be able—with her immense bulk, with her way-faring hundreds, | Sir Robert Peel, besides touching in reply to Lord John Russell, urged the 
borne on her iron wings—to conduct her course across the Atlantic, and reach 

ivexations to which the Government was put by protracted discussion and na- 


her desired haven, as regularly, almost, as certainty, as that mimic steamer, ' 
which has been busily pursuing its voyage before the table at which we are|/merous adjournments, but here he met with a full reply from Lord Palmerston 
seated, and is now fast anchored in front of his Royal Highness. [Mr. Everett) who demonstrated that these procrastinations were equally, if not more greatly 


alluded to the ingenious piece of mechanism representing the ‘ Great Britain’ in ‘applicable to the conduct of the Tories, and even of Ministers, themselves. 
full sail.] Sir, I thank you again for your kind remembrance of my country,|| 
and beg to tender you and the Great Western Steamship Company my most}, The speeches of Lords Palmerston and Stanley were rather to the effect of 
cordial good wishes fur the success of this great enterprise. pasking up the addresses of their respective friends and adherents, than to that 
ee - lof prepounding additional subjects, except in the mattersof the Candahar force, 
in jane some tone of expostulation and regret uttered by Lord Palmerston, and 
liberal discount will be allowed. A. fine field is open for active men to obtain [fervently echoed by Lord Stanley, as to the unhappy reverses of Espar tego" 
subscriptions for this popular Journal. Address the Publishers, with referen-| Spain. And here we may add one pum pegres that we could not perceive, in 
ces, post-paid. - aay of those speeches, the probability of any interference on the part of the 
4 Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 a —— per cent. prem. ‘British government with regard to Spanish affairs. It is true that the seeds of 
\dissolution are evident enough, in the policy of Spain and the duplicity of 
T HE ANGLO AMERIC AN |France, and that the former will cre long be in the midst of anarchy, confusion, 
‘blood, and distress ; but surely it is better to endeavour to prevent, than to labor 
1 Mie ocomslonent ‘to remedy. ‘There are many steps consistent with non-interference which Eng- 
By the Hibernia Mail Steamer to Halifax and Boston, and the Great Wes-|/!#nd might take, to save a whole nation even from themselves. 
tern Steamship from Liverpool to New York, we have our files to the 5th inst.) The Debate, as a whole, furnishes a good summary view of the state of af- 
The intelligence generajly is not of very stirring interest with the exception of fairs in the British empire, because there can be no great difficulty in balancing 
the great debate between the leaders of the two great parties in the House eqns and views propounded on the one ae by the most able statesmen of 
Commons on the State of the Country, a copious report of which we have given| whig party, Lord 
in our columns to-day. The principal items of general intelligence will be found upheld by the present ministers as delivered by Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
in our News Summary. [Stantey. 
‘The room necessarily occupied by the debate just alluded to precludes us The advices from Ireland continue to be much the same as heretofore, and 
from giving the debates of other parliamentary proceedings ; the latter, how- this we consider to be, on the whole, good news. ‘There is not any violent de- 
ever, are of but minor interest, and we may just briefly remark that ministers|™0ns‘ration made on the part of the Repealers, and the British Priemier seems 
have abandoned, for this session, The Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, the Factories| t® be satisfied to strengthen his position and calmly await the result. We again 
Bill, the Irish Courts Bill, and some others. But as the session draws near its||S*¥ that O’Connell cannot stand still, he must either go forward into committal, 
close, and the members are becoming more and more eager for the moors and/|°T retreat into disgrace. ‘The position he now occupies it Is morally and politi- 
grouse-shooting, the despatch of business becomes greater. cally impossible to sustain. We admit that the tide has not quite reached high 
The Irish Arms Bill has taken a start, and has gone through the Commons ‘wae numbers follow his steps and loudly ee to SS seer 
in “ double-quick,” latterly, although it hobbled sorely at the beginning. The iby the bye, not a hnndredth part of them can heara ae “a sere tn. 
Scottish Church Bill also, passed through the House of Lords. port of their members be true,—the Rent comes in weekly in an incre ’ 
The Anti-Com-Law League is making progress, a strong proof of which denoting surely that the Irish are not in such pecuniary distress as is often as- 
may be found in the defeat of the tory candidate for Durham, and the election 
sure, es providin e 
en. ee ee $i place to place 8 order 2 listen to the eloquence of his lips, and be taught les- 


We record to-day the substance of the most mteresting effort of Legislative, sons of independence and self-respect. 
argument that has been exhibited for some time within the walls of the Britisl.|| But we hear of three, five, six, seven hundred thousand of these Repealers in 


House of Commons. We say argument, because the speeches of those who||continual attendance on the O'Connell movements ; let us reduce the number 
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temporary cloud ; and he must be so sensible—at least we sincerely think—o!) 


The Anglo American. 
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to two hundred thousand, and ask how the sustenance is obtained in one section | But wha 


of country for so many mouths of unproductive eaters? Will not so large an) 
army—we should say so large a mu/titude—be likely to create a famine in the’ 
district, and will not the requisitions for the support of so many be a great in-| 
jury to those who have to raise the sapplies?' Oh! no, the multitudes who are, 
here to-day retire to their labour for the present, and are succeeded by fresh 
numbers to morrow ; and as for the perquisitions they are all honestly paid for 


eitlier by the individual consumers themselves or out of the O'Connell rent. 


Good! But, whether the multitudes be the same or successive, there are still 
the same large numbers unproviding, who must nevertheless eat ; and whether. 
they pay for their food directly out of their own pockets, or it be defrayed out of, 
the Rent, it equally comes from them ; thus, constantly paying away, and not 
adequately coming in from their industrious efforts, the mine must be exhausted 
at last. When that day shall arrive, and it will not be a protracted one, if O’Con- 
nell shall not have achieved the object he professed to have in view, and still 
more if it do not come up to the preconceived notions of its excellence, /et him 
look to himself. Uf, on the contrary, the Agitator find his temporary position. 
unstable, und be impelled to further action, we really think that he has met) 
with his match in Sir Robert Peel, and again we say—let him look to himself! 

We had written thus far when we reeeived the latest periodicals from Eng- 
land. Eagerly opening Blackwood, we were delighted and flattered to find that 
in an able article on ‘* The Repeal Agitation,” the same views are taken with, 
regard to the policy of Sir Robert Peel thereon as we have constantly described, 
and endeavoured to vindicate ; and we find, too, that his colleagues and the! 
country generally, are now ready to acknowledge the wisdom of his proceed- 


t will the English government do in such a case as this! The Re- 
gent was well inclined to come into the Commercial treaty with Great Britain ; 
‘he was also averse to a matrimonial alliance between the young Queen of 
[Spain and a member of the French Royal family. These, it 1s true, although 
‘strong reasons for a warm sympathy towards Espartcro, and an interest in his 
fate are not of themselves sufficient to justify British interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain, more particularly by‘a government which has in so em- 
phatical a manner protested against such conduct, which they alleged to have 
been committed by the Whigs. But the question is how far can it be fu/ly as- 
Lcindinad that France has interfered in the case, and then comes another question 
of how far can England interpose to remonstrate against French action, and 
‘how far can she step forward to mitigate the evils of that action? That Eng- 
jland—that any nation of Europe—should tamely and idly look on, and perceive 
‘the gradual effects of the insidious policy of France we can hardly believe ; and 
‘although the “ Balance of Power” is no longer the stalking-horse of politicians, 
its ovjects are incorporated in the policy of all who are sincerely lovers of gene- 
ral peace. 

The greatest curse that ever befel Spain was the acquisition of American 
territory and the possession of gold in such large proportion as resulted from 
that acquisition. It turned the Spanish population into two classes, more ef- 
fectually than the feudal system could do ; and, ever since, the Spanish noble has 
been an enervate, helpless wen upon the body politic, and the lower class has 
been one of slaves. Mr Alison has well described them, in common with others 
ithat are more or less in similar circumstances. He says, “ In many countries 
‘of Europe, such as Italy, Portugal, and Spain, the people have lost, during cen- 


ing. We were somewhat diffident of our own opinion until it should be well jturies of peace, the firmness requisite to earn their freedom. They complain 
corroborated, and therefore repressed our strong desire to break loose in indig-, of their oppressors, they lament their degeneracy, they bewail their liberties, 


nant reproaches against the blood-thirsty advocates of fire, sword, and halter to 
be applied remorselessly upon the misguided. Even the Duke himself who, as’ 
an old soldier, is for quellmg disturbances promptly, he never broke out into vi- 
olent tirades, although he desired instant checks upon the disorderly repealers. 
In fact turbulent, insolent, and revengeful language is that of little minds only ; 
it emanates from those who harbour, “‘ envy, hatred and malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness,’’ and who know no better maxim than that of * he that is not with, 
me is against me,’’—an unholy perversion of a sacred truth, applied ina very. 
different case. 

Men may err, or they may be misled, and we pity the mortal who may be 
subjected to cither casualty, yet who, whilst under its influence himself, can un- 
hesitatingly consign his fellow man to the scaffold or the gallows without an at-, 
tempt to reclaim him ; and who prefers tae restoration of tranquillity through 
seas of blood and scenes of death, to the more magnanimous mode of forgive- 
ne.s of the past and encouragement to virtue and loyalty for the future. 

We shall endeavour to find place for the article to which we have alluded, 
next week, when we may possibly extend our remarks on the su bject. 


It was but the other day that we were assigning to the Duke of Victory—at 
present a misnomer—a life of vicissitude, but we hardly expected so complete’ 
a reverse as that which has befallen him, within so very brief a period as that 
which has elapsed since we speculated on his fortunes. Omnone day the so-! 
vereign de fucto of a turbulent nation, whose heence he curbed with a strong | 
aud steady arm, and for whose prosperity he wrought successfully even in spite | 
of themselves ; on the next as it were, a fugitive and an exile, his offices given 
td.one who, but shortly before, was considered a rebel and a proscribed man 
Such is the gratitude of nations, so nmtable is public opinion, so l!-influential: 
are the power of gold and the prospect of advancement. 

But Espartero, although for the present stripped of authority and a wanderer, 
perhaps beyond the borders of his native country, ts not a man to succumb under, 
adversity. He has acted a prominent part under such a variety and opposition of 
circumstances that he cannot but be aware of his own intellectual strength ; he: 
has been so much accustomed to command himself, and to sway the passions of 
others, that he cannot be ignorant of the best modes of procedure, even under a 


benefits of his late administration. of the correct and honest desires by which’ 

he was prompted, and of the grateful recollection of these things which must re-| 
main in the hearts of the good and the patriotic in Spain—few though they may) 
be—that he will neither despair nor remain supine so long as his fertile and 
practised judgment can perceive a hope of retrieving affairs. In very truth we: 
have the most lively expectation of seeing this great man once more at the head 
of Spanish affairs, again working for the renovation of degraded Spain, again) 
applying the only hand—his own—-which can guide her to a respectable place| 
among the nations of the civilized world. 
‘The very complication of the causes which have humbled Espartero “ from 
his high estate” will render it the easier for him tu combat them. They have 
been hurled in one mass at his head and he was not able to withstand the shock | 
but they have not any bond of permanent union among theinselves, and hav- 
ing struck their victim they break into distinct and jarring elements. The feeble, 
efforts of the broken-down monastic orders,—the incipient but blind tendency, 
towards republican institutions,—the jealousy most subtly instilled, of English) 
influence, added to the consciousness that Spain owes England a load of obli-| 
gation which she either knows not how, or is not inclined to repay,—the in-| 
triguing spirit of the ex-queen Christina,—the deep policy of Lows Philippe, 
and. the desire which he so strongly manifests to aggrandise and strengthen his 
family,—and the power of French Gold, of which the King of the French is 
personally able to lavish large amounts for the furtherance of his purposes,—all 
these have for once struck simultaneously at the man whose patriotic objects 
were to regulate and moderate within, and to effect sufficicnt defences without,| 
but whose purposes had been defeated before he had been able to give them 


ment. 


\but they have not the boldness to attempt their vindication. Unless under the 
\guidance of foreign officers, they are incapable of any sustained or courageous 
lefforts in the field ; when that guardianship is removed they sink immediately 
‘into their native imbecility.”” Much of this-opinion was well confirmed in the 
peninsular war of 1808-13, in which the Spanish troops were of no value in the 
field until they were officered by Englishmen, and the only “ courageous ef- 
forts *’ were undertaken by a few brave guerilla chieftains, such as he who was 
known as the “ Empecinado,’’ whose acts were occasional brilliant episodes, 


||but whose efforts, though constant, were not “ sustained.” 


We can believe, therefore, that the Spaniards have, if not invited, at least 
encouraged ther own real enemies, and will not discover the mischief they have 
done unul too late to remedy it; unless such a man as Espartero discover, as 
we trust he will, the means to recover his authority, and thereby frustrate the 
objects of the complicated fulmination against him. One means of doing so may 
be found, as we trust, in the British Government finding cause enough justifiably 
to interfere ; at any rate to remonstrate, and at least to prevent a repetition 
of the mischief ensuing from a Royal French marriage into a Royal Spanish 

ouse. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

Tue Reprint of this celebrated work will be commenced on Monday next, 
the 28th inst., beginning with the first July number of the original edition, 
The Reprint will be executed upon good paper, and with a@ clear type. It will 
be supplied at the low price of One Dollar per annum to yearly subscribers. 
Seven Comes will be furnished for one year, for Five Dollars Agents supplied 
on the most liberal terms. Address E. L. Garvin, 6 Ann Street, New York. 

August 26, 1843. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


We have great pleisare in anaouncing that the fiiondly challenge givea by 
the St. George’s Cricket Club of New York to all the United States, or to Ca- 
nada, has been accepted by the ‘Toronto Club, and the acceptance has come to 
hand. We believe there will be some modifications necessary of the terms in 
which the Toronto acceptance is couched, but nothing doubt of a final arrange- 
‘The Match will probably come off here about ‘Thursday, the 7th Sept. 

The Toronto Herald, in alluding to this proposed Match, speaks in modest 
terms of the qualifications of the Torouto Club, and in a delicately handsoine 
manner of the St. Ceorge’s Club ; but the accomplished editor, who holds the 
most promiment position in the former society, knows well how to aveid the ap- 
pearance of presumption without derogating from the true merits of those with 
whem he is associated. 

In conclusion, we can assure the gentlemen of Toronto that they will receive 
here the right hand of fellowship, and that Cricket and all its social ties shall be 
upheld here to the best of every ability. 

*,* The arrival of the Steamers, and the extent of room required for the 
tain debate which we give to-day, precludes us from entering into the ordinary 
editorial duties of Public notices concerning books, music, drama, &c. On 
these we shall find occasion to enlarge in our next: meanwhile we strongly 
recommend a carefal perusal of that debate, feeling assured that it will be 
found highly interestihg to every class of readers, American as well as Foreign. 


RITISH AND AMERICAN MUSICAL SOCILTY.—the first ( oncert of the Second 

Series of these popular Musical Sabscription Soiiees, by native artists, will take 
place on Mouday week, the 4th of September, 1843, and be continued on every alternate 
Monday evening (instead of Thursdays, as heretofore) until the Series is complete, at 
the large Assembly Reom of the Shekspeare Hotel, commencivg as usual at 5 o'clock. 
Full particulars of the first night's perfomance, with the names of the distinguished 
Vocai and Instrumental artists connected with this Series of Concerts, wili be duly an- 
nounced. The terms of Subscription to the Second Series will be the same as to the 
first. And Subscribers names,can be received for the present, at the Music Store of 
Sues, em & Hall, No. 1 Frank‘in Square, where a book is opened for that purpose. 

Aug t. 
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